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[NoTe.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where article are purchasable should inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date See illustrations in Vogue. ] 


BABY HATS AND BONNETS-——-LINGERIE HATS— 


ROOM GOWNS OF SWISS AND ORGANDIE— 


SACKS, BEAD WORK BAGS AND CARD- 


CASES-~~FANS-~A BEAUTY OF BLACK 


NET WITH WHITE LACE ORCHIDS 
AND BUTTERFLIES 


COLORED BATH-ROOM TOWELS--LENGTHS OF 


EMBROIDERY 


Here is scarcely a more attractive 

sight than the face of a baby of three 

or four years, looking out from a 

bonnet brim of immaculate freshness. Style 

of headgear undergoes a minimum change, 

until after the first ten years of life are passed, 

the essentials remaining the same, and of these 

simplicity, daintiness and durability of mate- 
rial are important 


CHILD'S ORGANDIE POKE 


A dear little bonnet, fulfilling these requisites, 
and more than usually pretty, is the poke shown 
in sketch No. 1. It is of sheer white organdie, 
corded on fine wires at a distance of three- 
quarters of an inch or so, and finished at the 
edge by one row of narrow Valenciennes lace. 
The unmistakable French look is given by the 
full white roses, yellow at the centres, amongst 
a quilling of point d’esprit placed close to the 
hair of the baby wearer. A twist of soft white 
satin ribbon folds about the crown, ending in 
puffy bows at the sides, from which start the 





These 


latter 
are far preferable for a child, as they can be 
laundered frequently, and thus kept absolutely 
fresh. Nothing more charming than this poke 
can be imagined, and the price is but $6.50. 


simply-hemmed organdie ties. 


DOUBLE BRIM FANCY STRAW POKE 


In the second sketch is illustrated a more 
elaborate bonnet than the first, the materia! 
in this case being a lace straw in Renaissance 
design, of two shades, écru and white, over 
white chiffon. The double brims are bent 
up irregularly, between which on the left is 
a graceful spray of forget-me-nots and daisy 
buds. Atiny mull shirring trims the back of he 
little hat, and lowisine ribbons tie in a large 
under the chin. Several cocky rosettes 
set about on the crown give a saucy air to this 
chapeau, which may now be purchased for 
$10.50, it having been earlier in the season 
more expensive. 


bow 


LIBERTY SATIN BONNET 


Another original creation in children’s 
millinery is an imported hat in which the full- 
ness of the liberty satin crown is brought to 
the front and there closely shirred. The 
ruffled brim of Valenciennes lace over chiffon 
makes the daintiest sort of a frame for a baby 
face, and perched on top of the crown at the 
left side is a minute 
wreath of forget-me- 
nots holding in place 
a spray of green rose- 
buds. A large satin 
bow spreads across the 
front. The price is 


$17.50. 


RATHER DRESSY 
GERIE HAT 


LIN- 


Chapeaux of this 
genre are rapidly di- 
viding into almost as 
many classes as any 
other hat, according 
to their suitability for 
various Occasions. 
From a simple em- 
broidered linen with 
perhaps a tailor-made 
black velvet bow, the 
grades run up to the 
most elaborate com- 
binations of chiffon 
and lace which one 
may don for the gar- 
den party. Such an 
one is a hat of Valen- 
ciennes lace over chiffon, 


both materials 
treated in a generous manner, giving to the 


whole considerable richness of effect. The 
one seen had a crown twist and bow of wide 
white ribbon, but any color or several, may be 
used. Adaptable to many occasions, this hat 
would well repay the expenditure of $12.50, 
the moderate price asked. 


BOUDOIR NECESSARIES FOR MID-SUMMER 


It is frequently the case that the woman 
who spends a generous sum on all branches 
of her wardrobe, almost entirely overlooks or 
neglects to provide herself with comfortable 
and attractive gowns and matinées. 
It is surprising that this should be the case, 
as so many of these garments are bewitching 
and there is no comfort on an excessively warm 
day equal to that of slipping into a filmy peignoir 
of lace and muslin, free from the irritations of 
tight cuffs and collar. A dressing sack such 
as the original of sketch No. 3, comes well 
within the means of everyone, and is cut after 
a French design. The middle opening in the 
square of white dotted Swiss forms the decolleté 
neck which like the entire outer edge is finished 
by full ruffles of lace. The four points trimmed 
with insertions fall at the back and front and 
over the arms, tying with blue ribbons in slight 
semblance of a sleeve. In such materials the 
cost of this bit of daintiness is $5, more pre- 
tentious fabrics being made up at higher prices. 
An invalid would especially appreciate this 
dressing sack, for slipping on as it does over 
the head, it may be adjusted by maid or nurse 
with no exertion whatever on the part of the 
sufferer. At the same shop may be purchased 
for $20, a room gown, of fine white organdie, 
sprinkled with iris in pink, decidedly dressy 
with its lace-trimmed open sleeves and vest. A 
huge knot of pink louisine ribbon finishes the 
front, and wide streamers of the same fall to 
the hem. Not quite for the warmest weather, 
but a delightful wrapper for steamer wear and 
for cool days, is one of pink albatross in kimona 
shape, finished with wide ribbon binding at 
neck and sleeves. This is far superior to the 
ordinary kimona, altogether a different thing, 
in fact, the simple, convenient shape being, 
however, adhered to. Great bows of ribbon 
trim this dressing gown at the front opening. 
Eighteen dollars is the price, and it may be 
ordered in all colors. 

A simple room gown, cool and pretty, of 
dotted Swiss, with a fine line, made with a 
Dutch neck of Valenciennes lace, and trimmed 
on skirt and sleeves with ribbon garniture, can 
be had for $9.95. It is delightfully comfortable 
to wear, launders well, and is not common- 
place in appearance. 


room 





BEAD-WORK HAND BAGS AND CARD CASES 


Within the last two years or so, a large trade 
in these products of the art of the needlewoman 
and silversmith combined, has grown up. 
Most beautiful designs, showing conventional 
and antique motifs are to be found in every 
conceivable color scheme. The first bag I 
looked at was a good-sized oblong, hung from 
a flexible gold frame, 
making it easy to 
reach to the full depth 
of the receptacle. 
Heavy watered silk 
forms the lining and 
the beadwork is a 
background of this 
neutral tint enclosing 
a charming oval scene 
of Watteau, showing 
a lover and a lady. 
Both sides of this bag 
are decorated alike 
and though at first 
breath $125 seems a 
monstrous price to pay 
for such an indul- 
gence, a moment's 
deliberation on the 
handiwork, many 
thousands of beads 
and many weeks of 
labor being employed, 
convince one that it 
is well worth the price. 
Of course there are 
countless less expen- 
sive examples of this 
work, equally pleasing and effective, all, however, 
require considerable outlay for their .posses- 
sion, for bead work, however simple, is far from 
cheap. 

To carry with a light dinner gown is a 
charming bag of white and gold with heavy 
fringe, fastening by a silver gilt clasp ornamented 
with raised lilies-of-the-valley. The price of 
this is $65. Cut steel beads combined with 
white and mounted in silver, is one of the most 
attractive of the combinations, and has but one 
drawback, which is that the damp weather 
tends to rust the steel. Care must therefore be 
used by its possessor. The value of such a 
bag is $75, and for use with a smart gray gown 
its equal cannot be found. An older person 
may find her taste met by something of more 
subdued coloring, a black ground, for instance, 
showing orchids in purple, and silver-trimmed. 
Price, $63. There 
seems to be but small 
amount of considera- 
tion among manufac- 
turers for those in 
mourning, but the ex- 
ception to this rule is 
the bead-worker who 
produced rich and 
beautiful purses, bags 
and card cases, for 
those wearing black. 
These may be had 
from $20 up. To go 
back to the colored 
designs, an antique 
point bag showing 
hunter and dogs pur- 
suing the deer is really 
delightful; while a 
peasant girl listening 
to a mandolin player 
is also good. The 
prices of these last are 
$61 and $94. In pur- 
chasing such wares it 
is always a wise pre- 
caution to select a bag 
with a single rather 
than double fringe, as the latter causes end- 
less annoyance by catching on various things. 


COLORED BATH TOWELS 


Almost as much attention is now given to the 
color scheme of a bath room as to that of the 
drawing-room, and to meet this requirement 
are beautiful bath towels of Turkish terry in 
delicate shades of greens, blues and yellows 
with a sunken silk stripe, finished by a deep 
white fringe. One can imagine the charmofa 
white-tiled bathroom, with cool, green curtains 
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at tue windows, and a touch of the same color 
in towels of this description. $27 a dozen js 
the price with the silk stripe, $20 for the plain, 


ROSE DESIGN ORGANDIE 


A very beautiful organdie, very sheer and 
fine, with a design of La France and wild roses 
combined is very inexpensive at 40 cents a yard. 
It has the look of the wonderful muslins of this 
description that are plentiful in New Orleans 
shops, but not always easy to find in the north, 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD EMBROIDERIES 


Hand embroidery is fast passing from a 
luxury to a necessary, but occasionally one may 
run across machine embroideries that are quite 
worth while, and most effective for trimming 
linen gowns and coats. Three-quarters of 
an inch wide bands of this description in all 
white, red and white, and blue and white, cost 
14 cents the yard, and 35 cents for the same 
pattern an inch and a half wide. It is a good 
season to choose really handsome machine 
embroideries, hand-finished, for petticoats, 
some being quite fine enough for gowns, if one 
can manage with three and a half or four and a 
half yards. They are cut in these lengths, 
and for the quantity the prices range from 
$6.50 upward. Nothing finer can be desired. 


INEXPENSIVE UNDERWEAR 


Hot weather calls for one comfort above all 
others, and that is a constant supply of fresh 
linen, for by being always freshly clothed, one 
diminishes by half the unpleasantness of the 
excessive heat. If one’s wardrobe is not all 
ready plentifully stocked in this respect, there 
are many opportunities to make up deficiencies. 
Leaving the always tempting French lingerie 
out of the discussion, one may buy excellent 
articles in the domestic class. Night dresses, 
trimmed with embroidery and lace, of good 
appearance and durable, cost from $1.50 to 
$2.50. Petticoats touch almost every price, 
the least expensive of the desirable ones being 
$2.25. This is nicely trimmed in a deep in- 
sertion and edge of imitation torchon lace, of 
a good pattern. A very pretty skirt of embroi- 
dery, a double row of entredeux and a deep 
flounce costs $7.50, and another of English 
eyelet work is $7. In elaborate lace trimmings 
and embroideries combined there is no limit to 
what one may spend. Among the lowest-priced 
of these is one embellished by ribbons at $11.50. 

Corset covers of good cut, simply but nicely 
trimmed with lace and embroidery, are desirable 
and may be had as 
low as $1.50, and 
somewhat better at 
$3.75. A cunning 
little bolero cache- 
corset of allover em- 
broidery finished by 
beadings and lace is 
$2.50. It is matter 
of a choice if 
wear a chemise or 
short underskirt, if 
the latter is given the 
preference some veri- 
table bargains are kept 
in stock by a lead- 
ing house. For $2 
one may purchase a 
petticoat of this sort 
with a lace-trimmed 
ruffle, headed by 
beading through 
which runs_ ribbon, 
and more remark- 
able still is one having 
tucks and a ruffle of 
bluet embroidery in 
polka dots at $1.10. 
This last has been 
found a most satisfactory article and is always 
in great demand. 


one 


FANS OF ALL KINDS 


This is undeniably a time when fans are at 
a premium, and as the weeks go by, the stores 
show great varieties, which increase daily in 
beauty. The size continues small, for hardly 
ever does one see a large fan used, unless it be 
by the possessor of the always beautiful creation 
of ostrich plumes. From the simple though 
eminently useful paper fan, often artistically 
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decorated, one is shown through all classes 
up to the real aristocracy of fans, which are 
found in real lace and wonderfully pailletted 
effect. These latter, spangled to match a 
handsome evening gown trimmed in this man- 
ner, are the greatest addition to the effect 
of one’s toilet. One of the most striking is 
gold net on tortoise shell sticks, tooled in gold, 
on which are round and diamond-shaped me- 
dallions of emerald green silk. Over the whole 
are strewn thickly, paillettes in gold and silver, 
and the effect, though a trifle bizarre, is very 
pleasing. Price, $12. a 

A white gauze so thickly spangled in silver 
that when used it seems to absorb all the light 
of a room, costs $15; it would prove excellent 
for a white gown trimmed in silver. A re- 
markably reasonable black fan with sticks and 
paillettes of gold is sold for $2.50. Also low 
in price are simple little affairs in white, pink 
and blue, more or less decorated in spangles, 
at $1.25 each, quite good enough for use at 
crowded summer dances. For all black gowns 
and mourning purposes, one may purchase any- 
where from $4 up. A black net encrusted and 
outlined with white lace orchids and butter- 
flies mixed in with a few bright spangles is $10. 

BABY PILLOW COVERS 

in plain linen hemstitched over cushions of 
light blue, are very cheap at $2.75; a finer quality 
hand-embroidered in fleur-de-lis costs $10.25 
for pillow and cover. 





HORS D CEUVRES 


, | \Hey are commonly made up on a founda- 
tion of thin slices of brown or white 
bread or toast cut in fancy small 

shapes. The pieces of bread are never more 
than two inches long and an inch and a half 
wide. Several varieties may be sérved at one 
time. The bread is first spread with butter, 
using either plain butter or some appropriately 
flavored butter, when the little mouthfuls are 
doubled in point of flavor and attractiveness. 
These fancy butters are easily prepared, and 
a new kind may be presented on each occasion. 
The butter is creamed and the other ingredients 
chopped fine and sifted, are added. Olives, 
capers, fresh cress, mint and tarragon leaves, 
chevril and parsley and cooked spinach give 
a green tinge to the butter. Sifted yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs, anchovies, sardines, lobster, 
coral, grated horse radish, gherkins are used 
to advantage. When the bread is spread with 
the butter, on it is tastefully arranged some 
savory or piquant article to promote the appe- 
tite. 

When pastes, as of caviare, anchovy, etc., 
or even the fancy butters are used, a forcing 
bag is called into requisition to place it neatly 
upon the bread and the slices are appropriately 
garnished with parsley, cress, olives, and so on; 
laintiness in appearance and piquancy in 
flavor being strived for. In place of bread, 

small Swedish timbale cases or rosettes 
substituted. These are cooked on irons 
le for the purpose. 

Caviare may be mixed with the yolks of 

rd-boiled eggs, using two tablespoons of 
caviare to two eggs. When well mixed, press 
through a sieve, add a teaspoon of chopped 

rs, a dash of cayenne and two teaspoons of 
lemon juice. Spread this on bits of rye and 
te bread, well buttered. Arrange on platter, 
ling a spray of parsley here and there, and 
crown the bits of bread alternately with stoned 
es and tiny pieces of pimentoes. 


SARDINE CANAPES 


Drain the sardines and wipe free from oil. 
Scrape off the skin, divide into halves and 
ve bones. Sprinkle with lemon juice and 
tle cayenne. When ready to serve, drain 

| dispose the filets on bits of bread, spread 
th butter that has been creamed with a little 
chopped chives. Sprinkle the filets 

tly with chopped parsley, and push a sprig 
cress under the ends of each filet. Pass 
m on a platter, with a garland of cress about 


mn. 


SALMON CROUSTADES 


Stamp out bread, cut in quarter-inch slices, 
in little star shapes, not larger than a silver 





half dollar piece. Dip in melted butter, brown 
in the oven and cool. Press one-quarter of a 
pound of salmon (cooked and cooled) through 
a sieve, add a tablespoon of Tartare sauce, a 
tablespoon of partly liquid aspic jelly, a tea- 
spoon of lemon juice, and salt and cayenne 
to season. Spread the bread on one side with 
this mixture, sprinkle with fine chopped aspic 
jelly, and the jelly with fine chopped fresh 
tarragon. Set aside to cool. Serve on a 
platter with little cubes of cucumbers, dressed 
with French dressing, and add here and there 
a spray of parsley. 


ANCHOVY CROUSTADES 


Prepared bread as in foregoing recipe, cut 
in any preferred shapes or in finger lengths. 
Spread with anchovy butter, to prepare this 
found from boned anchovies with the yolks of 
two hard-boiled eggs a teaspoon of chopped 
parsley and a teaspoon of chopped chives. 
When smooth pass through a sieve,add a dash 
of paprika, a tablespoon of lemon juice and 
cream with half a cup of butter. When the 
bits of bread are bespread with this mixture, 
set aside to cool and harden the butter, then 











RUBBER NOVELTIES 


FROM HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 


See text—page viii 


upon each curl an anchovy, wiped dry, in the 
centre place a dot of chopped parsley and place 
tiny gherkins about the edge. Garnish with cress. 


TONGUE CANAPES 


Pound in a mortar one-fourth cup of cooked 
and cooled pickled tongue, add a teaspoon of 
curry powder and spread on rounds or crescents 
of buttered bread. Add a tiny slice of white 
meat of chicken and spread over all some finely 
chopped olives. Dispose on the platter tiny 
stalks of watercress and above these place the 
canapes. 


OLIVE CANAPES 


Spread crescent-shaped pieces of bread with 
olive butter. In the centre of each piece put 
two small olives, stoned and stuffed with 
anchovies. Garnish with slices of lemonand 
parsley about edge of platter. For the olive 
butter, chop a dozen olives with a spray of 
parsley, two tablespoons of gherkins and two 
tablespoons of cooked and cooled spinach. 
Rub through a sieve, add the yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs and one-fourth cup of butter. 
Cream until smooth and chill before using. 
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EPICUREAN CANAPES 


Let cooked fish (baked or boiled is prefer- 
able), seasoned with salt and pepper and 
sprinkled with lemon juice and a few drops of 
onion juice, stand in a cool place until very 
cold. Drain well, and dispose little bits on 
slices of buttered bread, cut in small squares. 
Mask each smoothly with mayonnaise, smoothed 
with a silver knife and dot this with slices of 
truffles and capers. Garnish with tiny lettuce 
leaves, 


SHRIMPS IN TOMATO CASES 


Prepare small tomatoes by cutting in halves 
after peeling carefully, removing the pulp, and 
inverting on a sieve to drain. Take one cup 
of cleaned shrimps, add a tablespoon of lemon 
juice, a dash of cayenne, salt and a few drops 
of lemon juice. Let stand on ice several hours. 
Drain and place a few in each tomato cup, add 
a star of mayonnaise (made with pastry tube), 
and place a stoned olive on top. Place each 
tomato on a little of fried bread, 
with a circle of tiny cress leaves about the 
tomato. 
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DEMANDS USE OF 





Cuticura Soap 


And Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, for preserving, purify- 
ing, and beautifying the skin, scalp, 
hair, and hands, for irritations of 
the skin, heat rashes, tan, sunburn, 
bites and stings of insects, lame- 
ness and soreness incidental to out- 
door sports, and for all the purposes 
of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Complete External and Internal Treatment for every 
Humor, of Infancy and Age, consisting of Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment, and Pills, price, the set, One Dollar, of all drug- 


gists. Potter Drug& Chem. Corp., Boston. 
ag” Mailed Free, “* How to Have a Clear Complexion.” 


“OH! HOW GOOD IT FEELS!”’ 


The expression which springs to the lips 
of every one ona first application of 


DR. COGSWELL’S 
FOOT TONIC 


which Cools, Soothes, Rests and Quiets 





/ Back Supporter 
Bust Supporter 


Combined in One Garment 


Is a Boon to Stout Women 
(Or Women Inclined to Stoutness) 


Improves the form and reduces flesh. It reduces the bust measure 3 inches at once. 
you wear a 42 corset cover, I will fit you with a 39 Back and Bust Supporter at once. 

Mme. Meyers’ Back Supporter does not allow the superfluous flesh to hang over the corset and 
prevents the edge of the corset showing through the outer garments. _ It is a common sight to see 
ladies show the corset marked through the dress—especially when bending. 

Mme. Meyers’ Back Supporter 
eradicates this difficulty entirely. The 
Bust Supporter holds the Bust firmly 
in natural position. The Bust Support 
is laced in front; its whole value to 
stout women depends on this front lac- 
ing idea by which the position cf bust 
can be absolutely controlled and regu- 
lated; perfect comfort is secured 
whether the bust is preferred high or 
low, and the bust is held firmly in its 
desired position. ‘Lhe Back Supperter 
is made of silk Elastic Webbing bound 
loosely with silk ribbon, allowing fullex- 
pansion. Has 4 inch silk elastic 
ribbon for shoulder straps. ‘The Bust 
Suppcrter is laced, ensuring perfect ad- 
justment, fit and comfort to the entire figure. The Supporter can be worn as a separate gar- 
ment without corsets. It is made of fine quality white Batiste trimmed with lace and boned 
with Featherbone in the centre of the bust. Unequalled for Shirt Waists 


can be washed. 
| 
For Surf Bathers 


My Combined Back and Bust Supporter does away absolutely with the neces- 
sity for wearing corsets while bathing. You will never realize the full enjoyment of surf bath- 
ing without the freedom and comfort afforded by this garment. For bathing purposes, I make 
a special supporter—slightly heavier than the regular garment. Call at my parlors and try it 
Ladies’ enthuse over it, and are telling their friends about it. 

Send bust measure—no fitting required. Price—Silk Elastic, made of good Batiste $1.50. 
Best Quality of Silk Elastic, made of very fine Batiste, $2.00; of all Silk, $3.00. 

On sale, in New York, at Forsythe’s Waist House, John Daniell’s Son & Sons, R. H. 
Macy & Co.; in Brooklyn, Fred. Loeser & Co., Journeay & Burnham, Chapman & Co., A. 


D. Matthews, [eling’s Corset Store, etc.; in Atlantic City, Shourd’s, 1535 Board Walk ; 
in Cleveland, The May Co.;in Boston, at Hovey’s, Jordan [Marsh & Co.'s and at Filene’s. 


Ask your dealer or write direct to 
MME. MEYERS, 56 West 2Ist Street, New York 


Any corset questions answered and all corset troubles overcome, 


Mme. Meyers’ 


Patent Pending 











If 








on. 


Visit my corset parlors. 








Hot, Aching, Tired, Nervous Feet 
Wretched Feet Make Wrinkled Faces | 





There’s life and heaith in Cogswell’s Foot 
Tonic. Natural in its effects. Immediate in its 
relief. Quiets the nerves. Calms tne itching and 
cools the burning. Price, $1.00 per bottle, sent 
securely packed and post-paid to any address in the 
United States, 

If your druggist does not have it send direct to 


DR.E.N.COGSWELL 


SURGEON CHIROPODIST 
12 West 20th St. New York 
Dr. Cogswell, the recognized authority on 
the feet and their ailments, will be pleased to 
answer all inquiries pertaining to them. 
SCIENTIFIC MANICURING 
CHIROPODY AND 
Cogswell’s Healing Ointment 


Is a perfect remedy for dry, brittle or inflamed nails, 
soft corns or bunions and most beneficial when the 
skin of the feet is dry, hard or parched. Price, 
50 cents per tube. 


Cogswell’s Toilet Powder 
Price, 25 cents. | 





Specially prepared for the feet, 
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J. TOUZEAU SAUNDERS 


312 Oxford Street 
LONDON 





BLOOM OF NINON 


For preserving and beautifying the 
complexion. For half a century the fayo- 
rite complexion powder of English women 
famous for the softness of their complexions 
and the brilliancy of their coloring. 


Per box, 30 


SAUNDERS 
EAU MERVEILLEUSE 


is not a dye, but a restorative of the hair 
to its natural color, by restoring the vital 
principle to the capsular follicles which 
nature has provided for the secretion of 
coloring matter, and which in grey hair 
has become deteriorated. 

It can be applied without staining the 
fingers or scalp. Use daily, moist- 
ening the hair thoroughly, until it com- 
mences to return to its original color, 
after which two or three applications a 
week will be quite sufficient, until it is 
entirely restored. 


Per bottle 


$1.50 
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A PRESS AND IT’S ON 
A TOUCH AND IT’S OFF 


It regulates the size of belt 
to conform to the waist, and 
overcomes the defect of loose 
and untidy belts caused by 
the use of hooks and eyes, 
pins and the natural stretch- 
ing of the fabric. It is ex- 
ceedingly practical on silks, 
satins and wash goods. 


On Sale at Leading Notion 
Counters 


LESHER, WHITMAN & CO. 


SOLE LICENSEES 
Dept. G. 670 Broadway, N. Y. 


ee ( 38 Shoe Lane, London, Eng. 
Foreign + 46 Rue de l’Echiquier, Paris. 
Headquarters ( 34 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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a SUMMER DRIVING COATS AND AN AFTERNOON GOWN 
. , 
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MEALERS 


The sponge is an old enough topic in story, skit and cartoon, but certain varieties of him 
still remain unsung, and to one of them are these lines devoted. Individuals of this type - they 
are almost invariably men—to be found in all social grades above the poverty line, but he attains 
his greatest development, as an infliction, in middle class city families, where the quarters are 
necessarily restricted, and the addition of a daily but non-paying dinner guest is not alone an 
intolerable intrusion on home privacy, but an appreciable debit item in the butcher, baker, can- 
dlestick-maker account. ‘The sponge is always unattached and usually a person of breeding and 
intelligence, and delightful as an occasional visitor, but who, whatever his charm of manner and 
converse, can become a sore trial to a household the heads of which are too courteous to deny 
continuous hospitality to one who is personally unobjectionable except for the practice of holding 
them up for meals for months ata time. Short of the involuntary host explaining to his self- ff 
constituted guest what an incubus he is, which operation, however delicately done, cannot but } 
bea mortifying experience to the culprit, there seems no protection against this dietary Dick Tur- 
pin. He is curiously dense as to the expense he adds to the running of a house where the table 
is well provided, as it is in the typical American family. Wines, cocktails, cordials, cigars he 
gets as regularly as he does soup, and he accepts them all as mere by-the-ways to be consumed 
quite without any sense of obligation. This self-same sponge, however, when he accompanies 
his victim-family to a hotel or restaurant for dinner has been known to be much distressed over 
the expense of a menu in no wise more costly than the meals he helps himself to whenever the 
family dines at home. He apparently goes upon the assumption that somehow larder filling and 
meal service in housekeeping are carried on without money outlay. His nonchalant annexing of 
meals at least suggests that he must entertain some such fallacious notion. 
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Another type of the sponge wio foists himself on his friends for meals is the man, young 
or old, whose family is traveling and who, seeking companionship, drops in on a neighbor unin- 
vited to all the meals he takes outside of the business districts. Such imposition is actually 
practiced to an extent that would undoubtedly surprise those fortunate enough to have escaped 
this form of larceny, and short of refusing point blank to receive the man as a guest, shutting 
up one’s house or apartment and going away, there seems no oye of relief for the victimized. 
Probably the extremist type of the household sponge is the relative by marriage, who comes 
from another city or country to better his fortunes, and who begs during the time he is seeking 
a business connection the full hospitality of the home. In process of time the desirable connec- 
tion is made, but the brother or cousin, as may be, stays on and on until months elapse, and still 
he does not offer any equivalent for the valuable concession he is receiving— board and lodging | 


These unworthy types prey upon their fellows because their victims entertain really fantastic 
notions in regard to hospitality. If the persons who thus impose upon them were to ask for 
loans continuously, even of small amounts, they would soon find means to put a stop to such petty 
thievery, even though theirrefusal to continue the lending ended the acquaintance, There is no 
moral difference between the unscrupulous money borrowers and the persistent free meal eater. 
In both cases the man fails to render an equivalent for value received, and of the two the latter 
is the more contemptible, as he deliberately takes a kind of advantage which in the circumstances 
it is most embarrassing for the victim to resist. Such conduct is the acme of selfishness, as, apart 
from the money loss, there is the annoyance of the family being practically never to themselves. 
¥ —— men pursue this selfish policy for a lifetime without being rebuked for their unseemly 
conduct 








Pay as you go is among the homeliest of maxims, but it inculcates a self-respecting inde- 
pendence which is not alone commended to the free mealer as a guide for conduct, but to the too 
complaisant involuntary host as well. 
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VOGUE 


“ AMERICANS ABROAD” 


THE BRIDGE THAT CARRIED 
HER OVER 


By EpirH CARRUTH 





 RAAAAS 





FJHile John Edward Bates (one never 
thought of him by other than his full 
name; the sign boards had made it 
too familiar) was piling up the hun- 
dred thousands that had already rolled into mil- 
lions, and wasstill adding to his fortune, thanks 
to anavid desire of the whole nation and the in- 
habitants of others to chew gum, and tohis own 
operations in the street, Mrs. John Edward 
began to turn her mind to a campaign of her 


own. Mrs. John had not been born to the 
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purple, but she knew how to have it fitted to 
her when she could afford to go to smart tai- 
lors; and if she had not always trod the paths 
of the rich, at least the shoes she now wore 
could never so tar run down their makers as to 
walk incorrectly. Therefore, when Mrs. Bates 
found herself in appearance as one of the elect, 
the great burning ambition of her life was to 
be so in fact, and the campaign that she laid 
out tor herself, after deep thought, indicated 
the brain of an Oyama. 

Unlike most of those who. finding themselves 
with the price, would fain enter swiftly within 
the gates of society, Mrs. Bates was content 
to go slowly. Truth to tell, she was of a na 
ture that dislikes to have any doubt of herselt, 
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and she was shrewd enough to think that were 
the golden doors to swing open for her she 
might not be quite certain how to act. Where- 
fore she gowned herself with a simplicity only 
possible to the very rich and not always seen 
among them ; bought tickets to musicales and 
matinées wherein she read the elect were in- 
terested ; saw, took notes of their mannersand 
customs, and retired to the quiet home they 
had bought off Fifth Avenue and pondered 
over them. That house was an evidence 
of Mrs. Bates’s astuteness. Had they done 
as John Edward wished, there would have 
been another palace added to those in the 
avenue. 

‘*Not yet,’” counseled his wiser half. «It 
would merely attract attention to our newness. 
We shall have one when we are in society ard 
know people to entertain. What would we 
do with it now ?”” 

Before that leading question John Edward 
had retired to a cross street within a store's 
throw of the location of their hearts’ desire. 

It was there Mrs. Bates prepared herself for 
the greatness she meant to achieve, and her 
direct plan of campaign evolved itself after 
reading numberless society papers of New York 
and London. In all, the word most likely to 
be exhausted in the fonts was ‘‘bridge,’” and 
with lightning rapidity Mrs. Bates decided that 
it was through and by ‘<< bridge’* she weuld 
be carried over to the elect. 

In after seasons it was occasionally whispered 
that one reason of Mrs. Bates’s swarthy color- 
ing was a drop cf Indian blood inherited trom 
a far-off and urknown grandmother of the west; 
but be that as it may, Mrs. Bates could «fight 
the fight of the sit down,’” and straightway set 
about it. Which being interpre- 
ted, is to say that she could make 
haste slowly. 

Her first step was to buy all the 
books on ‘* bridge’’ that were rec- 
ommended to her at the book 
shops she carefully visited. When 
John Edward discovered the table 
in her boudoir littered with books, 
slips and strange-looking score 
cards, he inspected and laboriously 
read the words ‘¢ bridge whist,”’ 
she corrected him kindly, but none 
the less with distinctness, and in- 
ducted him into her policy. 

‘¢It’s just “bridge,” John. I 
noticed that none of the clerks 
called it anything else, and neither 
do the papers. I've been follow- 
ing it very closely, and it looks 
to me as though there were a 
chance for a woman who played 
well and wasn’t nasty about it. Society 
Screeds said this week that the way women 
were acting about it was scandalous, and the 
better they played the worse their manners 
were, the dowagers especially. And from 
what I have heard in other ways, John, I think 
it is true,’ said the neo, hyte simply. 

«I don't see how that is going to help you 
know the big bugs,’ her John vouchsated 
gropingly. 

‘«©No, you don’t; but it will, dear. I shall 
have my manners, play well, and give nice 
prizes toethose whose principles will not permit 
of their playing for money. If Ido that and 
have Elwell to manage the games when I 
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THE BRIDGE THAT CARRIED HER OVER 


(Continued from page 80) 


have them, the rest will be a mere question of 
time.”” 

‘© Who is Elwell ?” 
outer darkness. 

‘* He's a man who understood women well 
enough to give them the ‘bridge’ habit. 
Would you mind letting me read now, John? 
Mr. Elwell will be here in an hour.”’ 

It was only a few days later that Mrs. Bates 
initiated John Edward into what was necessary 
to him to be prepared to meet his guests when 
the aforementioned should be bidden. 

‘¢ John, will you please get some Scotch into 
the house ?’* she asked with a manner that 
John Edward knew was not an interrogation, 
but a command. 

‘* Have you taken todrink ?"* he asked with 
an attempt at wit. 

**Not yet ; but I mean to learn to drink the 
stuff, and so must you. One can never tell 
when we may be obliged, and we both should 


asked the wanderer in 


be able to.”’ 

‘« But, Amelia, ladies don’t drink anything 
but champagne and sherry ard sweet wines,”’ 
John Edward protested. «* And I don’t wish 
my wife to drink whiskey.” 

«© You wish your wife to do as other New 
York women,” his spouse informed him. «I 
don’t wish to adopt a diet of Scotch, but I 
mean to be able to drink it without wanting to 
make a face. As for you, John, it is impera- 
tive that you should take it.” 

«It’s rotten stuff. Tried it 


once down 


VOGUE 


town, and would as soon have liquid smoke. 
Rye for mine every time.” 

**You will take Scotch,’’ said the quiet 
voice before which John Ed- 
ward quailed even as he ad- 
mired. ‘I shall not have 
you going to clubs drinki:g 
as though you had never been 
out of Podonk. You must 
take what other men do.”’ 

«« That'll be a damn lot of 
1ubbish,”’ the victim growled. 

“« Quite probably, but when 
we goto Rome we shall be as 
the Romans. We shall have 
Scotch served at dinner from 
now on until we like it.”’ 

It was in the winter that 
Mrs. Bates began studying 
bridge with the determination 
of a woman with a purpose. 
They left town in May, and 
went to a small place in the 
country. 

‘¢ Nothing to do there but 
drive,’ protested John Ed- 
ward. 

‘« A few of the best people in the country 
stay there through the early summer, and they 





play bridge a great deal,*’ Mrs. Bates de- 
clared. 

Through a business acquaintance of Bates’s 
they were permitted to live in the club where 





women had equal privileges with men, and 
where a small dozen families had foregathered 
for a few weeks. On the afternoon of the 
Bates’s arrival there were two 
tables of bridge in active and 
wrangling occupation on the 
piazza, and a delicate color 
crept into Mrs. Bates’s us- 
ually pale cheeks. As a war 
horse scents powder from afar, 
so did she scent near by the 
possibilities of the next few 
weeks. Not in vain had she 
been studying and playing for 
the past six months. Elwell 
himself had approved ; had 
even fixed and played hands 
with her, and she could keep 
score without requiring the 
presence of an expert accoun- 
tant to disentangle it. 

From the crown of her well- 
coiffured head to the soles of 
her made-to-order boots Mrs. 
Bates looked a lady ard acted 
as such. John Edward's tailor, 
with the most sincere desire 
to retain a profitable customer, was unable to 
do for him what others had done for her, but 
John Edward had a kindly personality, which 
helps a man much, and a huge fortune, with 
which more is forgiven. 

The conservative little set in the club that 
had hitherto never been called upon to resent 
an intrusion because the quiet had kept away 
all outsiders, looked upon these two at first with 
eyes that saw not. John Edward was inclined 





to wax wrathy when the men there whom he 
knew did not present himand his wife to theirs, 
but Mrs. Bates calmed him. 

‘«No, we won't go to Atlantic City,’’ she 
said, after an expressed wish onhis part. ‘* We 
shall stay right here quietly. Rome was not 
built in a day.” 

‘s You're mightily interested in Rome all of 
a sudden,’ John Edward growled. 

‘*So are you, dear, only you don’t know 
it,”’ was all the satisfaction he got. 

A couple of days later one of the members 
on the piazza with his wife met Mr. and Mrs, 
Bates so suddenly that escape was impossible. 
Therefore presertations were in order, and 
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Mrs. Bates, saying only how do you do, and 
how charming they thought the place, drew 
away her reluctant and protesting spouse. 

‘¢T wanted to talk to her,’ he told his wife. 
‘She looked pretty good to me.”’ 

‘< She won't if she heats you use such slang, 
and I don’t want her to think we are trying to 
force ourselves upon them. She would always 
avoid us if that happened.*’ 

Indeed Mrs. Vanderveer, a New Yorker 
whose name was known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific as emblematic of all that a name 
should be, found no occasion to be chilly to the 
newcomer she was prepared to freeze. For 
two days the stranger showed no inclination to 
do more than to bow casually when chance en- 
counter brought them together, and Mrs. Van- 
derveer decided that though nouveau riche the 
newcomer did not look the part, nor was she 
pushing. 

A week more went by with bridge daily on 
the piazza which Mrs. Bates ignored, though 
urged by her strenuous husband to proclaim 
herself a worthy foe. 

‘* Not yet, and if you tell their husbands I 
want to play I shall never forgive you, John 
Edward.”* 

When Mrs. Bates called her husband by his 
fyll name he metaphorically vanished off the 
face of the earth. 

It was a child's fit of temper and her own 
tact that at last gave Mrs. Bates her long- 
waited opportunity. She was sitting alone 
reading when a bridge table was brought out 
by a servant, placed near her, and the cards 
laidout. Mrs. Bates looked up and then con- 
tinued reading. ‘The four women players came 
out, gazed with brows lightly lifted at the table 
and the reader, and then, headed by Mrs. 
Vanderveer, walked over and began to cut for 
partners. The sight stirred Mrs. Bates’s fight- 
ing blood, but she made no sign. ‘Then with 
eyes still on her magazine she heard the scrape 
of ciiairs as the players seated themselves, and 
saw them cut for deal. As the cards dropped 
lightly from the expert fingers of the woman 
who was dealing Mrs. Bates lifted her eyes to 
Mrs. Vanderveer and then rosc from fer chair. 

«<I am going to another part of the piazza,"’ 
she said, in the low voice she had acquired. 
‘< It is sometimes most trying to have a person 
sitting by when one is playing.” 

She gathered up her book and piece of em- 
broidery. 

“¢ You play ?** enquired Mrs. Vanderveer, 
civilly, falling into the trap so subtly laid that 
she might acquire information. 

‘©Oh, yes. In these days I fancy there is 
none so benighted as not to have studied with 
Elwell," and with a slight nod Mrs. Bates 
walked away and sat down again with her back 
to the players. 

The quiet of an afternoon in the country 
was broken at first only at intervals when be- 
tween the deals previous hands were discussed 
in voices that were not always soft and sweet. 
Mrs. Bates heard and smiled even as she sighed. 
Then the bucolic stillness was rudely rent by 
the tempestuous clamors of a child howling for 
something that it was determined to have. 
The play went on, and the baby chorus kept 
staccato and forte accompaniment, interrupted 
by pauses when the wrathful paused for breath 
for further exercise. In the midst of it a per- 
turbed nursemaid appeared at the card table and 
waited for the hand to finish. 
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FROCK OF IRISH LAWN 


‘Dorothy has one of her very bad fits of 


temper, Mrs. Galt, and I am afraid you had 
better come to her,’* Mrs. Bates heard the 
woman say. 

Mrs. Galt frowned impatiently. 

«« Very well,’” she said. 

Then as she pushed back her chair she vented 
her annoyance : 

‘¢It's an end of bridge for this afternoon ** 
she declared. ‘*When Dorothy gets this way 
she is always sick afterwards, and I shall have 


to stay with her. Emma evidently irritated 
the child. 1 wish to heaven I could get a maid 
who understood the child.”” 

There was desultory conversation among the 
three left with a spoiled game. There were 
suggestions of playing with a dummy, and Mrs. 
Bates’s heart sank. Would the gods take from 
her this opportunity for which she had so long 
striven and patiently waited? Then the voices 
fell even lower as Mrs. Bates heard her own 

(Continued on page 86) 
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THE BRIDGE THAT CARRIED HER OVER 


(Continued from page 83) 
name, but she was apparently reading when a 
moment later Mrs. Vanderveer stood before her. 

‘<If you care anything about bridge would 
you be willing to take a hand with us, Mrs. 
Bates?** inquired this messenger from the 
promised land. ‘* We are all enthusiasts, you 
know, but we have not been playing for stakes; 
only practise games.** 

‘<1 should be delighted,’’ returned Mrs. 
Bates, showing none of the joy that perme ited 
her being, and in the wake ot her sponsor made 
her way to the table, was presented, and 
straightway began to play. 

If ever there was an exhibition of tact it was 
given that afternoon by Mrs. Bates. She had 
no mind to argue, but neither did she wish to 
seem lacking in intelligence, acquiescing in all 
that was said. Wherefore, when asked, she 
advanced her own opinions and theories of the 
game with a deferential surety that begot first 
attention and then respect. For there was no 
doubt that she knew the game, and that there 
were many who might sit at her feet. And 
when Mr. Bates came back from the links he 
was greeted by the sight of his wife occupying 
a seat among the socially mighty, and he saw 
that her bridge was carrying heron. Withan 
intelligence more than human John Edward did 
not come over to speak to Mrs. John Edward, 
and when she heard his familiar footsteps die 
away into the house, she breathed a sigh of 
thanksgiving. Mrs. Bates was not ashamed of 
her John Edward, but she liked to break him 
gently to people 

After that there was no day that Mrs. Bates 
was not in demand to make up a table; but she 
bore her popularity modestly. She never sug- 
gested a game, and sometimes even demurred 
about playing, though lacer she acquiesced, not 
in the manner of one conferring or receiving a 
favor, but simply as accepting a situation. The 
women who played less well than she did clam- 
ored for her instructive and. tactful presence, 
and those whose game was on a par with her 
own wanted her because of it. | Withal she did 
not attempt to attach herself at luncheon or 
after dinner, nor in the many drives that were 
taken every day. In her own exquisitely ap- 
pointed Victoria she went alone every afternoon 
unless accompanied by John Edward, and not 
until one of the horses of a pair owned by a mem- 
ber fell lame did Mrs. Bates give an invitation. 
Che club en masse was going five miles away 
to watch atennis tournament, and Mrs. Clen- 
dennin had either to hire or to stay at home. 

‘If you will go with me, Mrs. Clendennin, 
[ shall be most happy,’ she said in the low 
voice that never seemed affectation and yet was 
purest art. ‘It is so unpleasant to drive be- 
hind strange horses, and I shall have a vacant 
seat, for nothing would induce Mr. Bates to 
watch tennis.”” 

For an almost imperceptible second Mrs. 
Clendennin hesitated and then was lost. Why 
not go? The woman was a lady, and the Vic- 
toria the acme of comfort and luxury. 

‘¢Oh, wont Mr. Bates be going? Then I 
shall only be too delighted,’* she told the can- 
didate for admission to society’s portals, and 
Mrs. Bates drew a long sigh of satisfaction. 
Her ‘* bridge’* was surely building a straight 
road to the land of her heart's desire. 

(To be continued) 
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THE OPEN FRONT TUNIC POPULAR—A BLUE 
COSTUME AND ONE IN CORN COLOR—SIMPLY 
MADE CHESTNUT VOILE—GREEN LINEN 
COSTUME—MULL WRAPS—THE PRIN- 
CESS MODEL ESPECIALLY EFFECTIVE 
IN THIN MATERIALS 


~' Kirts are always an interesting study, es- 
S pecially this summer, since the variety 
worn seem to embrace an endless num- 
ber. A Casino concert, where a hundred or 
more fashionably dressed women saunter in, 
over paths and lawns, offers a field of inspec- 
tion that only favors the best models and skilled 
labor. ‘Tunics are growing in vogue, that is 
evident, and very graceful are they when the 
figure proportions are beyond criticism. These 
tunics are almost always open down the front 
and they look all the better for it, as this cut 
offers a chance to trim the open sides and to 
carry that trimming up the bodice fronts, which 
adds greatly to one’shight. T'unics of course, 
are only appropriate upon long skirts, either 
trains or half-trains. 


TWO BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED COSTUMES 


Both narrow flouncing and wide flounces 
also suit long skirts, and are much seen upon 
gowns of ceremony when of sheer fabrics. A 
fetching long full skirt may be given added 
style by trimming it in tunic fashion, with one 
broad band of some very handsome real lace, 
afterwards attaching to it either a plissé tulle 
flounce or one of fine mousseline embroidered. 
Of skirts so trimmed one was in light tuquoise- 
blue, the other in an exquisite shade of corn- 
color, and an argent silk. They have been 
lately worn by two handsome matrons in the 
smartest way. The blue gown had a draped 
and pointed bodice, the same lace seen upon 
the skirt forming a noticeable girdle, though 
not a very wide one. Lace also formed the 
tops of the sleeves in an epaulette style, which 
was indisputably of the finest Brussels quality, 
the same lace, but differing in design trom the 
skirt band told most effectively, Elbow sleeves 
of tulle, as the flounce on skirt in this instance 
was of tulle. To match and plissé were the 
sleeves, repeating the same movement. A tri- 
angular design of the Brussels lace was set in 
transparently upon both the front and back of 
the bodice décolletage effectively. 


CORN-COLORED SILK GOWN 


Upon the corn-colored silk skirt the tunic 
line was more pointed at the sides, and had a 
broad band of tulle embroidery of great beauty 
with a deep fall of most delicate Valenciennes 
lace gathered on below. The bodice was 
mostly of the same lace inset into parts of the 
silk drapery, with a collarette of quite another 
style of Valenciennes lace which fitted into the 
half-low neck opening in a most becoming way. 
The sleeves of this gown were in poufs of the 
silk at the top with an elaborate bottom finish 
of the same lace fitted to the arm, but turned 
both ways with manceuverings of the silk re- 
sembling small dahlias that were extremely 
taking. The same silk was draped into a gir- 
dle with a front and back lace medallion wired 
into shape. 
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SIMPLE VOILE GOWN 


Some of the voile gowns worn informally— 
simple but remarkably pleasing creations—have 
been seen at Bridge during the past weeks, 
when extravagant dress was not the correct 
thing. A pale brownish-pink chestnut voile, 
with a lace design, made over a changeable silk 
in a pink and light bronze tone, was charmingly 
inset with an entredeux of maline lace three 
inches wide. The demi-traine skirt was striped 
with this white lace insertion from the belt to 
the bottom of the skirt. A chain design 
worked by hand in white silk and crossing 
between the jong lace bars in groups of three, 
until nine rows had been introduced, completed 
the trimming scheme. This made a delightful 
bottom garniture. The long lace bars were 
each finished like a tab upon the bottom, and 
two plaited flounces of mousseline in the chest- 
nut shade being laid under produced a soft 
frou-frou effect beyond the lace edging. The 
same vertical lace entredeux lines were fitted 
into the half-low gathered bodice both on the 
fronts and through the middle of the back, a 
stock chemisette of lace forming a high square 
opening. Where the lace entredeux crossed 
in front at that point the intersections were de- 
fined by three exquisite pink-gray buttons in 
jeweled settings. Elbow pout sleeves of the 
voile also had vertical lace lines to the elbow, 
where a wider band of lace, and plaitings of 
both mousseline and lace edging, were joined 
together to form a cuff 


CHARMING LINEN COSTUMES 


At a morning conference a number of linen 
costumes and some other quite simple frocks 
were worn. One costume in a very good shade 
of green, very clear and soft intone, was effect- 
ively trimmed with simple white linen hand 
embroidery. Low down on the gore of the 
short skirt a spiral design was well worked out 
in heavy white linen thread. Upon the green 
linen belt the same design was laid in hori- 
zontal lines. A skeleton boléro was worked by 
hand in the same spiral design down the front, 
between the two middle plaits in the back, 
upon the reck, which was collarless, and upon 
the two short link straps uniting the back and 
the fronts under the arms. These touches had 
the best effect imaginable. The elbow sleeves 
had an embroidered turned-back cuff to match, 
while the pretty lawi blouse beneath, with its 
embroidered lower sleeves and high chemisette, 
touched up with frill finishes of lace upon the 
edge, gave the required softness without which 
the prettiest of these linen suits is wanting in 
the correct style of accessories. 


APPROPRIATENESS 


Appropriate for the day should be the gar- 
ment worn, and never more true than in our 
capricious climate, when certain materials of 
which they are made look quite captivating one 
day and the reverse the next. There is an art 
in dressing up to the weather's vagaries, there- 
by looking cool and ethereal on warm days, 
but never looking shivery on the cool ones. 
This discretion is shown very decidedly 
in the wearing of different kinds of summer 
wraps, or in not wearing any atall. Perhaps 
nothing looks cooler, than an embroidered 
mull short or half-long driving coat worn 
in the forenoon. They are lined with the 
very light marcelline silks, which have no 


(Continued on page 88) 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 

Continued from page 86) 
weight at all, or with double chiffon. Maline 
or Valenciennes laces trim them generously 
and charmingly. Worn with hats to match 
they become fascinating. But they are things 
of elegance and extravagance that wil! not bear 
the hard usage of pongees or of Rajahs, which 
are so popular whether in white or colors. Pon- 
gees and the veritable China silks make for the 
pleasant tor sunny midsummer days. 


coat 





Short-waisted Empire medels are greatly in 
vogue, yet the long flowing down-trom-the- 
shoulder lines remain great favorites. ‘Ihe in- 
letting of bias gores or plaits into the shirt 
fronts as well as in the back, making four such 
gracetul draperies in addition to the original 
skirt widths, is, upon the whole, the smartest 
Phere is opportunity for handsome 
bands down the fronts, on 


ot models. 
linen embroidered 


the cuffs and over the shoulders, a style of 


trimming much seen upon white or colored 
sillscoats. Nota few are wearing in the fore- 
noon, when driving about, a half-fitted redin- 
gote wtha short skirt to match. In white and 
the natural pongee color they are extremely con- 
venient, and as they are trimmed with the same 
silk stitched on in bands there is no danger of 
defacement when in constant use. 

PRINCESSE MODEL IN THIN MATERIALS 

There is quite as much inclination among 
women who pride themselves not only on what 
is understood by a good figure, but particularly 
by those who can boast of a good back (which 
means broad, flat, straight shoulders and an 
erect. carriage), to wear princesse models. 
Gownmakers manage it in thin transparent ma- 
terials especially well by carrying the plaitings 
or fine shirrings of the skirt top into the cor- 
sage. Above that empiécements of lace 
are in combination with the gown material, 


VOGUE 


and that intermingling is again adopted upon 
the lower part of the skirt. High-neck, half-low 
and bal] and dinner bodices all conform to this 
model. High bodices have 
lace chemisette effects back and 
front, so that they may or not 
form part of an empiécement. 
In every case this style of 
princesse gown bears much el- 
egance and distinction. All 
the other 1» odels repeat the 
bodice lines of boléro, of fichu 
attachments, of Grecian drapery 
and the French gathered waist 
with its open fronts lace-trim- 
med, its open back, and with 
empiecements of elaborateness 
both back and front. Skirts 
harmonize, while sleeves remain 
full from shoulders half way, 
then taper quite close to the 
elbow as a general thing. 


DARING COLOR SCHEMES 


Some of the contrasting col- 
ors worn in teagowns would 
have once been thought impos- 
sible, as, for instance, saffron 
and pinkish mauve. Still a 
lovelier intermingling could not 
be desired than this charming 
creation of crépe Ninon mousse- 
lineand English thread lace. The 
front was of mousseline in a saffron tint plissé, 
and crossed in three groups of white entredeux 
lace from the knee down, embroidered on both 








sides by the finest white satin cord. A long 
robe of mauve Ninon was drawn intc the fig- 
ure at waist line in the back by pinched plaits 
extending over the hips and mounting on the 
waist, while a broad mauve and white brocaded 
sash ribbon draped the waist upon Empire 
lines, but slipped under slits in the fronts at 








the bust, leaving two long open fronts of the 
crépe. From these slits long scarves of white 
lace fell below the knee. A scarf of the same 
lace was tacked to the shoul- 
ders as a fichu, where a nar- 
rower white and mauve ribbon 
held it to the bust in a grace- 
ful bow, while long ce ends 
like deep tassels fell many in- 
ches below the waist line. The 
sleeves in poufs to the elbow 
were of the same white lace- 
flounced with saffron plissés and 
white lace. 

Cloth trimming — embroid- 
ered in tan or in flowered de- 
signs with gray silks or inset 
with lace is the fashionable one 
for velvets, for chiffon, for 
silks and even figured nets. 
Motifs, bands and_ shaped 
pieces do the hand workers 
turn marvelously with gold and 
silver, as well as crystal addi- 
tions. So light and supple is 
the cloth that it fits in admi- 
rably by never suggesting any 
wooliness whatever. So tar 
seme beauties have been worn 
at dinners, but now the era of 
real lace nets, tulle and chif- 
fons, mousselines gauzes and 
laces declare that mid-summer 
fabrics govern absolutely. 





GLIMPSES 


teat 


All-white so far is worn by the smartest 
women in the forenoon quite as much as in 
past summers is evident at the fashionable re- 
sorts. Linen coats and skirts, void of trim- 
ming, finished off with tailor stitchings, are 
ubiquitous. Short sacque coats have not yet 
driven the long shaped ones out of fashion, as 
they were heralded to do. 
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ELFIE FAY 


™ Lfe Fav, now 
in Boston 


with Kafu- 

lum, ius to. star 
next season under 
the direction of A. 


H. Woods, in a new musical play called 


The Belle of Avenue A. She _ has 
been on the stage since childhood. 
Her first appearance of note was 
with A. L. Aaron’s Company in 


Mam’selle Hawkins. Later she was 
head of The Wilber Opera 
Company, and in a number of George 
Miss Fay, how- 
vaudeville, 


the 


Lederer ’s companies. 
principally 
«he is very popular. 


ever, known in 


where 


CORINNE UZZELL 


Orinne Uzzell, is in the cast of Lifting 

C the Lid, at the New Amsterdam roof. 

She was born in Dallas, Texas, and 

has been on the Her 

first appearance was with the Silver Slipper, next 
Glittering Gloria, and last year San Toy. 


stage three seasons. 


SILVIO HEIN 


\ Hvio Hein; who will compose the score of 
S Mi: Marie Cahill’s new comedy, 
\ Moonshine, was born in New York, but 

musical education in Trieste, Aus- 
las composed a number of well- 
ongs, among them Jerome Sykes’s If 
Yankee Doodle Hadn’t Come To Town, Susie 
Simpkins, sung by Hattie Williams, and several 
1umbers in Miss Cahill’s last piece, Nancy 
Brown. Last year he was musical conductor 
r Babes in Toyland. 


iN 


he managers, Shubert 


ived his 
tria. He 
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GOSSIP 


writing, the amount of 
being done by Fantana, at 
Theatre, is so great, that 
Brothers, are seriously 
considering a change in their plans, which were 
llv that De Wolfe Hopper should come 


the present 
business 
Lyric 


the 


originaliy 
to the Lyric Theatre on 4 September. It 
cems hkely now, that Mr. Hopper and his new 
De Koven opera, Elysia, will go on tour until 
November, when Fantana will leave New York, 
and Elvsia will then be put on at the Lyric. 


Such a summer record for a play is most un- 


Thirty French dancers were especially 
ported by the management of Dreamland, 
for the sole purpose of participating in the 


French carnival (at Dreamland )in commemora- 
tion of the fall of the Bastile on 14 July. They 
were less than a fortnight in the country. At 
10.30 the the 14th, the ball 
roomof Dreamland was turned over tothe local 


on evening of 
French societies, and an hour later, the dancers, 
who were from the Moulin Rouge and Jardin 
de Pans, began their dance programme. 


The Pearl and the Pumpkin, the new pro- 
duction managed by Klaw & Erlanger, opened 
at the Colonial Theatre, Boston, on 17 July. 
The cast includes 15O persons. 

Dr. Horatio Parker, professor of the Theory 
of Music, at Yale Universitv, has contracted 
with Klaw & Erlanger to provide the musical 
for the coming production of J. J. 
plav, founded on the late Gen. Lew 


setting 


Clarke's 
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Wallace’s novel, The 
Prince of India. Dr.: 
Parker is an expert 
and authority on an- 
cient forms of music. 

The to the 
Hoorah open 
next season at the 
Hollis Street Thea- 
tre, Boston. Its sur- 
run to 15 
flatter- 


Heir 


will 


prising 
July was a 


ing tribute to its 
popularity. 
The New Brook- 


lvn Academy of 
Music is to cost, 
all told, $1,250,000, 
and of this amount, 
$670,c00has already 
been raised by popu- 
lar subscription. 
The new house will 
be situated 
Lafayette Avenue, and_ will from 
Ashland Place to St. Felix Street. According to 
the accepted plans, it will contain an auditorium 
of the same seating capacity as the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Its concert hall will 
seat 1,500, and the dimensions of the ball room 
will be 40x125 feet. In addition, it will con- 
tain a large lecture hall and class rooms, which 
are to be used by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, so that the building will represent 
the only place in this country which at all re- 
sembles the National Conservatory of Dramatic 
Art and Music, in Paris. , 


on 


extend 


Cheridah Simpson, who left comic opera 
to appear for a year in vaudeville, is in receipt 
of many offers to continue in that field. Miss 
Simpson, who is on the Keith circuit, played 
a special fortnight’s engagement in her old 
success, King Dodo, beginning 17 July. It is 
said the actress is seriously considering an 
offer to star in a new musical comedy. 


The Shubert Brothers are to have fourteen 


go 

















attractions this year, ten of them to be musical 
comedies, a style of production that laid the 
foundation for the prosperity of the firm. 
Most of their working capital came to them 
through A Chinese Honeymoon, The Run- 
aways, and Wang. 


Amy Ricard’s engagement by Harrison Fiske 
does not mean that the actress is no longer em- 
ployed by Henry W. Savage. Her new engage- 
ment is simply a friendly arrangement between 
managers. Miss Ricard will be remembered 
as Vy Thompson, the girl from Butte, in Clyde 
Fitch’s comedy,The Stubbornness of Geraldine, 
and later in the College Widow. It is a dis- 
tinction any young actress might covet to play 
the leading comedy role under such excellent 
management, and in so fine a company as the 
Manhattan Theatre offers. 


The Proctor houses continue to offer attrac- 
tive comedies to their patrons. The Governor 
of Kentucky, a four-act drama by Franklin 
Fyles, once used by William H. Crane, was 







recently given at Proctor’s 125th Street 
the leading role being taken by James E. Wilson. 

-Another production, this on an ambitious 
scale, was Coon Hollow, a melodrama, given 
at the Fifty-eighth Street house. 

Dreamland has added continuous vaudeville 
to its attractions. The stage is erected on the 
plaza where the airship is located, and there are 
ample accommodations. The management 
announce it as their intention to present each 
week a new programme of high-class vaude- 


ville. 





Nance O’Neill’s announcement that during 
her Australian engagement she would appear 
in Judith of Bethulia, the play by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, that the actress presented here, 
created a commotion. S. A. Mills, an Austra- 
lian, charges that Judith is cribbed from a play 
of his, written under contract for Nance O'Neill, 
when she was last in Australia. Mills claims 
that he himself had worked from an old play 
by Giacometti, and he further declares that in 
his opinion McKee Rankin, who was managing 
Miss O'Neill, turned the play over to Aldrich, 
representing it as Giacometti’s. Mills quotes 
a number of incidents to be found in neither 
the Apocrypha, nor in Giacometti, which he 
says Aldrich cribbed. J. C. Williamson, Miss 
O’Neill’s present manager, has about made up 
his mind not to present the play in Australia. 
As Judith of Bethulia is only an expansion of 
\ldrich’s early poem, Judith and Holofernes, 
published forty years ago, no one in this coun‘ry 
is likely to take seriously Mr. Mills queer claims. 


Charles 


Great 


Maxine Elliott, Clyde Fitch and 
Dillingham have agreed upon Her 
Match, as the title of the new comedy in which 
Miss Elliott is to appear in the latter part of 
August, at the Criterion Theatre. 


John R. Wright, a Baptist clergyman of 
Kansas, has signed a contract with the theatr il 
managers Gordon & Bennett, to play the part 
of John the Baptist, in the Biblical play T»e 
Holy City. Mr. Wright says that he has deter- 
mined to abandon the pulpit for the stage, 
because he can, he thinks, do more good 5y 
acting than by preaching the Gospel. Mr. 
Wright has had no previous stage experience. 


Bonavita, billed as the lion trainer, who /.s 
now only one arm in commission, the other 
having been crushed as the result of a misad- 
venture with one of his trained (?) lions last 
year, has already had three operations on the 
arm and another is needed. The first operation 
deprived him of two fingers of the hand; the 
second consisted of breaking the bones of the 
remaining fingers and the thumb in the hope 
of relieving the nerve situation in the han !: 
the third operation was the removal of the ent'"¢ 
hand and wrist. Men and women who tort 
animals accustomed to freedom of moveme?t 
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by keeping them in close conthnement, interval 
performances adding to their discomfort, 
deserve nothing other than wounding and death 
at the claws and teeth of their victims. Bona- 
yita’s gradual loss of anatomy is set down here 
as an item of news, not for the purpose of elicit- 
ing sympathy for him. 

The management of the Port Arthur fireworks 
how at Coney Island, made an arrangement 
with the officers of the Policemen’s Benevolent 
\ssociation, by which the fund was increased 
through the sale of 50 cent tickets for one week 

Manhattan Beach. Every one, therefore, 

bought one of the tickets, not only benefitted 

the widows and orphans, but enjoyed without 
er cost a view of Port Arthur. 














ELFIE FAY 


Because William Collier is under contract to 
ir in New York next season in R. H. 
s new play, The War Correspondent, it 
been decided to cut short his successful 
n The Dictator, at the Comedy Theatre, 
| on. Consequently on 1 August, The Dic- 
vill close its season, and the company will 
rse the new play for a month, re-opening 
Dictator, at the end of that time. After 
on of four weeks, Mr. Collier and the 
any will come to New York and appear 
new play, which will bring the play here 

t 1 October. 


arles Klein, who has furnished a musical 
ly in which David Bispham is to star, has 
{ a contract with Charles Frohman, by 
1 he agrees to deliver a comic opera to the 
iger by 1906 for production in New York 
mdon, the same year. There is a rumor 
Klein and George Edwardes may combine 
s for an opera on Broadway. 


eedon Grossmith, who has not been seen 
h of late on the stage, is soon to become 
again his own manager, having obtained 
rol of a theatre in the West End of London. 
ard the end of August, it is his intention to 
juce a new play, by himself, entitled The 
er. It is a comedy in four acts and two 
es. The chief character, that of an un- 
essful artist, will be played by Mr. Gros- 
h himself. The subject of the play is tke 


K.\al Academy and the Art Schools. 


Charles Frohman has been telling the readers 
of the London World—in the course of an in- 
From 


terview—some rather interesting things. 
his viewpoint, it appears 
there is a marked un- 
likeness in several par- 
ticulars between the 
play-goers of the United 
States and those of 
Great Britain. “*“When 
an Englishman,” says 
this authority, 
paid for his seats at the 
theatre, heexpects good 
value for his money, 
and is inclined to be an- 
noyed if he doesn’t get 
it. Now with an Amer- 
ican it is different. 
When he has once part- 
ed from his money at 
the box office, he says 
to himself, “Well, that’s 
gone anyway,” and he 
is quite agreeably sur- 
prised if he gets any- 
thing back in the way of 
entertainment. Mr. 
Frohman thinks, too, 
that American audiences 
are less ready to show 
active resentment if the play does not please 
him. Judging, however, from the number of 
plays that failed in last season, the the Ameri- 
can theatre-goer is not altogether lacking in 
resentment. 


“has 
' 


SILVIO 





marked and the audience attested its great 
pleasure. 
girls out over the heads of the first row of the 


The swinging of several attractive 


audience appears to be 
a perennially fetching 
feature. 


Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary, will be re- 
membered as the title 
of the new comedy 
Henrietta Crosman is to 
appear in this season. 
The play was prepared 
several ago 
by its author Eugene 
W. Presbrey, but its 
production was deferred 
for the two and more 
years Miss Crosman was 
acting in Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs. The actress 
will appear in a number 
cf large cities before she 
plays her New York 
engagement at the Gar- 
rick Theatre. Several 
London managers have 
asked her 
Mr. Campbell, to bring 
the actress to the other 
side, but as yet no definite plans have been 
made for a London While at the 


seasons 


HEIN manager, 


season. 


Garrick Theatre, Miss Crosman will also 
appear in a short revival of As You Like 
It. For this, an effort will be made to 





Paradise of Japan, at Manhattan Beach, is 
a most attractive place. Within the grounds 
are the Imperial Japanese Tea Palace from 
the government exhibition at the World's 
Fair: an inspiring statue of Buddha, which is 
seventy-five feet high: a picturesque garden 
modelled after the Nikko garden; a Japanese 
theatre enacted from the 
Russo-Japanese War, Japanese art galleries, 
an Oriental restaurant, jinriksha trip to Para- 
dise, and contests of jiu jitsu, and ken-jitsu, 
constitute the main attractions. 


where are scenes 


Adele Rafter, who succeeded Jessie Bartlett 
Davis in the Bostonians, has been engaged to 
take the place of Truly Shattuck in Little Johnny 
Jones, now playing at the Illinois Theatre, 
Chicago. George M. Cohan, the author, and 
star of Little Johnny, celebrated his twenty- 
seventh birthday recently. 


Richard Golden, has been engaged by Henry 
Savage to play the principal role in the Bad 
Samaritan, which is to open the Garden 
Theatre early in September. Mr. Golden will 
play the part of Isaac Grinley, a retired dealer 
in hides and tallow, whose efforts to be phil- 
anthropic are always misunderstood by un- 
appreciative friends, hence the title, A Bad 
Samaritan, although A Blundering Samaritan 
would seem to be a more definite title. The 
play will be brought out first at the Columbia 
Theatre, Washington. 


Lyndale Allison, who has a voice higher than 
that of Ellen Yaw, is an attraction at Wistaria 
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Sam Bernard and The Rcllicking Girl con- 
tinue at the Herald Square in spite of extremely 
hot weather, the 1ooth performance having 
The occasion was especially 


been passed. 


g! 


CORINNE UZZELL 


secure the same cast as originally appeared 
with her in when it ran for 
100 nights at the Theatre 


years ago. 


this comedy, 
Belasco 


some 


Her range is three and_ one-half 
octaves, and one of her achievements is to sing 
the Queen of Night staccato aria from Mozart's 


Magic Flute, one key higher than it is written. 


Grove. 








all WHAT THEY READ ie 


[ Note.— Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new publi- 
cations will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE TYRANNY OF THE DARK. By 
Hamiin Gartanpo, AutHor or Tue Cap- 


TAIN OF THE Gray Horse Troop, HEsper, 


Har- 


Tue Licut or tHe Star, Etc., Etc. 


Per & Brotuers. 


R- Garland in this story has entered 
M what for him is a new field—the do- 
main of questionable psychic phe- 
nomena. His heroine is a ‘*medium,” an 
unwilling and entirely honest one, who is 
at the same time a charming young woman. 
It is evident that in preparing for the exe- 
cution of this piece of fiction, Mr. Gar- 
land made a careful and detailed study of cur- 
rent spiritualism, hypnotism, and, to some ex- 
tent of multiple personality. He has at his 
fingers’ ends the arguments of both sides, those 
of the strictly scientific who find a natural ex- 
planation for all the strange phenomena that 
others regard as supernatural manifestations; 
those of the convinced spiritualists, who are not 
staggered even at the frequent exposure of 
mediums and others professing to possess 
special psychic powers. 

Although the book is mainly and almost 
uninterruptedly concerned with these pheno- 
mena it has an interest apart from all this in the 
personality of many of the characters. Mr. 
Garland’s believers and investigators alike act 
and speak like human beings, and whether they 
iive in the mountains of Colorado or in the 
crowded streets of New York, they are equally 
at ease as their natural selves. They also in- 
terest the reader. Indeed the defect of the 
book lies mainly in the failure of Mr. Garland 
to subordinate his minor characters and to 
concentrate interest upon the medium and her 
lover; perhaps he intends that we shall take 
seriously the love affair, but it is not so much 
in the character of lover as in the character of 
investigator that we enjoy the young biologist, 
who must stand for the hero. 

Mr. Garland shows great skill in the conceal- 
ing almost to the very last page of his book, the 
final fate of the medium, and throughout the 
whole story the reader is in doubt as to whether 
the men of science or the believers are to be 
vindicated. A printed note in red on the paper 
protecting cover of the book announces that 
the ‘‘unusual and astonishing events here 
recorded are within the personal experience of 
the author.” This must 
accept in good faith, and not merely as a final 


announcement one 


attempt to give artistic verisimilitude to the 





The Tyranny of the Dark is one of the most 
absorbing of recent novels, and as a sort of 
brief encyclopadia of psychic phenomena it is 
truly remarkable. Not the least notable thing 
about the work is the fact that the spooks in- 
troduced inspire no terror. One lives in hourly 
contact with the supernatural and accepts its 
manitestations with a purely rational interest. 
The book has none of the terrors such as made 
old-fashioned ghost stories dangerous reading 


for the 
ON THI 


SouruH Arrica. 


small hours. 


FIRING LINE. 


By Anna Cuapin Ray ano 


A Romance oF 


Hawitton Brock Futter. Litrie, Brown 


& Company. 
The war in South Africa may still be re- 
membered, although that bitter, protracted 
nfl British and 


lict between the Boers has 
eem but trivial in comparisen with 


come to 
series of battles on 
Miss Ray and 


Mr. Fuller have produced a story with the war 


t present tremendous 


land and sea in the Far East. 


is a background, on old-fashioned lines which 
fairly exciting. 

Two stalwart young Canadians journey to 
Cape Town to enlist as troopers. On the 
vovage from Southampton, Howard Weldon 


is Wholesome, agreeable and 


meets Ethel Dent, and the result is quite obvious 


from the first. Later this attractive English 
her cousin Alice Mellen, in discharging 


the i) 
t irduou 


giri join 
duties of a hospital nurse at the 
front, and owing to the fortunes of war and 
lover combined these ministering angels are 
to frequent contact with our couple 


of brave troopers. There are vivid and interest- 
ing descriptions of a British soldier’s life on 
the veldt in those days, when the heir to a title 
and the son of a small farmer or tradesman wore 
the same khaki fought side by side in battle, 
and suffered hardship and severe wounds after 
the gritty, uncomplaining manner of the Anglo- 
Saxon. The real hero of the tale is one Captain 
Frazer, a splendid, generous-hearted chap, 
with all the modesty that goes with true no- 
bility. Unfortunately there were but two hero- 
ines, and the Canadians had to be considered 
first; so Frazer was struck by a Mauser bullet, 
and died happy, since Ethel clasped his hand. 
On the Firing Line is an instance of successful 
collaboration, in which perhaps the finer work 
is to be attributed to the man, who evidently 
knows his South Africa well. 


ROSES, AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


A Manvat or Growinc Roses IN THE 


GARDEN AND UnperR GLass. ILLUSTRATED. 


New York: Dovustepay, Pace & Co. 

This anonymous little volume in which the 
author acknowledges considerable indebted- 
ness to several experts named in the preface, 
undertakes to furnish the amateur with all 
he needs to know in order to make and keep a 
rose garden. Readers will be struck with the 
clear, simple and concise method of the book, 
and with the large amount of information packed 
into small compass. They are likely to be 
struck also by the seriousness of the undertaking 
that the book is intended to further—the mak- 
ing and keeping of a rose garden. The advice 
on the subject is doubtless wise, but any but the 
most industrious and thorough may well 
shrink before the toil, trouble and expense 
attendant upon the task The 
selection of the site, the preparation of the 
ground, the planting, pruning, and spray- 
ing of the rose bushes, are things demand- 
ing intelligence, skill, patience and much labor. 
We all know how sad the results of most 
amateur work with roses—the sick foliage, 
the insect-infested buds, the few and poor 
flowers, and often the reversion of the plants to 
the poor stock upon which the finer varieties 
were grafted. Those who follow this valuable 
little book faithfully will avoid these disasters, 
and to the lover of roses success with them is 
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worth attaining at considerable trouble and 
expense. Roses of many kinds are here de- 
scribed along with the best method of growing 
them. At the same time the author properly 
disclaims the pretense of having treated the 
subject exhaustively, so far as it pretends to 
go, however, the book seems thorough and 
painstaking, and it should be a genuine help 
to the amateur. Many of the illustrations 
are really helpful: others, as being merely photo- 
graphic pictures of flowers or plants, are less 
satisfactory. 

THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, 
With A 


Memoir OF THE AUTHOR BY THE Rt. Hon. 


By tHe Late Lapy Dike. 


Sir Cuartes W. Dirks, Br., M.P., witn 


Ittustrations. E. P 


PortRAITS AND 


Dutton & Company. 

Those who recall the scandal that drove 
Sir Charles W. Dilke from public life nearly 
twenty years ago, will also recall the sensa- 
tional announcement following hard upon his 
disgrace, that he was soon to marry the widow 
of Mark Pattison. This lady, and her 
husband were great figures in a select circle 
of English scholars and literary folk. As 
Master of Lincoln College, Oxford, he had a 
wide reputation for learning and for the power 
that goes with high character and fine intellectual 
gifts. She was a woman almost equally noted 
for social charm and intellectual graces and 
accomplishments. She had mastered many 
tongues, had shown marked ability as a painter, 
and had written critical works upon the fine 
arts that gave her an international fame. Few 
women in the British Isles had so enviable a 
reputation. When Mrs. Pattison had been 
about ten years a widow, and while she was 
absent in India, came the Dilke scandal, and 
with a splendid loyalty, she hastened to an- 
nounce their engagement, and thus to proclaim 
her disbelief in the hideous accusations. 

No wonder that Sir Charles W. Dilke has 
prefaced the short book of the Spiritual Life 
with a memoir full of tender and delicately 
restrained enthusiasm for the woman who stood 
by him so nobly. The memoir is a record of 
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Lady. Dilke’s friendships and attainments, 
and as such it reveals the intellectual society 
of England at its best. 

As to The Book of the Spiritual Life, it is 
saturated with the philosophy of those who hold 
that to be carnally-minded is death; to be 
spiritually-minded is life eternal. At the same 
time it is no mere do-nothing ideal that Lady 
Dilke sets forth; she would have men and women 
live in the world yet always have also their 
secret life apart which is not of it. As the 
utterance of a woman who had done and suf- 
fered much, who had seen the man she was to 
marry balked in an eminent career, though nct 
permanently deprived of public usefulness, 
and also had lived in touch with the great world 
of intellectual accomplishment and _ practical 
striving, the Book of the Spiritual Life is highly 
significant. Incidentally it abounds in almost 
epigrammatically _ brilliant expressions of 
opinion. With it go two short and highly- 
symbolistic stories written in a lovely archaic 
style. One can hardly fail to feel that the book 
with its memoir is sent forth in part as a silent 
protest by Sir Charles W. Dilke against the 
judgment of the world. To have been loved 
by such a woman is perhaps his best defense. 


MRS. ESSINGTON. 
House 


CHAMBERLAIN. 


Tue RoMANCE OF A 


Party. By Estuer AND Lucia 


Tue Century Company. 
Mrs. Essington was an extremely interesting 
as well as beautiful woman. Nevertheless, 
she was ten years older than Fox Longacre, a 
youth who passed for a composer, and whose 
wavering ambition the fair widow kept alive 
for a long time by her unstinted sympathy 
and enthusiasm. For five years Longacre 
Lad been beseeching Florence Essington to 
become his wife; and this adoring loyalty of 
his had been a constant joy to her, although 
reason ever admonished her that a sophisticated 
and mature woman who would marry a mere 
boy would be running a greatrisk. These 
two and a half dozen more members of the 
smart set as understood on the Pacific coast, 
meet at a week-end house-party. Julia Budd, 
daughter cf the rich hostess, was superbly 
beautiful, arrogant in her youthfulness, of 
cyclonic energy and electric vitality. Con- 
fronted with an exceedingly delicate and trying 
situation, Mrs. Essington rose to the full heights 
of self-abnegation, and while, for the first time 
in her life, she may have suffered a jealous pang 
or two, it was actually through her instrument- 
ality that youth, beauty and wealth became 
mated to genius and poverty. As a social satire 
the story is sufficiently sprightly and clever. 
The women, of various familiar types, are fairly 
true to life. The men, on the other hand, are of 
slight consequence, especially Longacre, who 
comes perilously near to being a cad. Mr. 
Hutt’s illustrations in color, as usual, make 
effective fashion plates. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By E. Levasseur. TRANSLATED BY THEO- 


pore MarsurcG, M.A. Tue MacmiLtan Co. 


Mr. Marburg was so much impressed with the 
clearness of M. Levasseur’s little treatise on 
political economy that he sought permission 
to translate it from French into English. He 
declares that portions of the treatise were re- 
written by the author for the translator, and 
changes made by the translator were approved 
by the author. M. Levasseur is an orthodox 
political economist of moderate views. He 
accepts Ricardo’s theory of rent, but denies 
some of the conclusions that Ricardo drew 
from his theory. He accepts only in part the 
Malthusian theory of the pressure of popula- 
tion upon subsistence. He is opposed to 
socialism, yet he sees in profit-sharing a possible 
amelioration of conditions. At the same time 
he believes that profit-sharing cannot generally 
supersede the wage system. When it comes 
to the money question, M. Levasseur recognizes 
the strength of the arguments advanced by 
international bimetallists, and in fact, believes 
the arguments sound, but concludes that it 
would be a mistake to attempt an international 
arrangement to bring about the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver even at the ratio of 
thirty to one to gold. The translator has 
found it necessary to append a foot note setting 
forth briefly the theory as to the probable work- 
ing of international bimetallism. He believes 
free trade founded in sound theory, but recognizes 
the right of the state to resort to a protective 
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LITERARY CHAT 


He Putnams announce that Larry 
Chittenden, the ranchman whose 
volume of Ranch Verses has gone 

through eleven editions, and is about to be 
issued in a twelfth and revised edition, wil] 
shortly give to the world a new volume of 
verse dealing with cowboy life in the southwest, 


Marion H. Spielman, the English art critic, 
has written a life of Kate Greenaway, which 
will be published in this country by the Put. 
nams. 


Norwich, England, is about to hold a cele. 
bration in honor of the good Sir Thomas 
Browne, who practiced medicine there in he 
middle cf the seventeenth century, and wrote 
those strange and delightful books the Religio 
Medici and the Hydrotaphia, or Urn Burial. 
In a hustling age like this, few find time to 
read the stately periods of Dr. Browne, 
but he still holds his long-cherished place as an 
English prose classic of high distinction. The 
rare charm and noble harmony of his style must 
long make him a prime favorite with those 
who have the perception of what is distinctive 
in prose style. It is a pity that the three 
hundredth anniversary cf his birth should not 
see a widening of the circle of those that read 
and love him. 


William C. Doub has written a school History 
of the United States (The Macmillan Company) 
for which he confidently claims a great many 
things. Indeed, the preface of Mr. Doub is 
rather startling in its tone of self-complacence. 
**No teacher can use this book as a text-book,” 
says the author, “and use any other than the 
topical method, and no pupil can study this 
book without becoming interested in the real 
spirit cf history.” And again, Mr. Doub says, 
“It may be proper to state in this connection 
that this volume was in definite course of pre- 
paration for more than six years, and that during 
this time nearly all the more valuable sources 
bearing on the subjects discussed were gone over 
carefully. Any criticism of the more important 
conclusions herein reached becomes therefore, 
a question as to the correct interpretation of 
sources. This last is a really astonishing 
assertion, for it amounts to the beld claim 
that the author has been inerrant as to matters 
of fact touching a period of considerably over 
two hundred years, and covering a great 
variety of topics. It may be said at once that 
Mr. Doub has succeeded in producing a text- 
book of a rarely interesting kind. Perhaps 
authorities in matters pedagogic will agree 
with him that the topical method is the only 
sound one for a text-book in history, but the 
ordinary reader is likely to find Mr. Doub’s 
really able book defective in the matter ‘of 
continuity. His treatment of the matter of 
population, expansion westward, institutional 
growth and the like is admirable, and his re- 
markably full questions ought to be of the 
utmost value to both pupil and teacher. Some 
subjects, however, he has inadequately treated. 
He has failed to show the relation of the early 
development of protection to the isolation of 
the south and its consequent partial exclusion 
from its proper share in national development. 
Again he has omitted in discussing the Dred 
Scott decision to state the grounds on which 
the court held that neither Congress nor a terti- 
torial legislature had power to exclude slavery 
from a territory. It is hardly accurate to -ay 
that Douglas in the debate with Lincoln »p- 
posed the Dred Scott Decision, he merely 
pointed out that it would be ineffective with ut 
positive territorial legislation in support of 
it, and he thus drove the southern Democr.ts 
to their fatal insistence that Congress legis! ite 
positively in favor of slavery in the territor +S. 
The spoils system did, indeed, become definit ly 
fixed upon the Federal Government in Jackson s 
first term, but Jefferson appointed few but 
Republicans to office, and at a critical time m 
the days of John Adams, all but sound Feder il 
ists quaked for the official heads. There ure 
some other instances in which Mr. Douvos 
assertions of fact are open to question, of*¢ 
indeed, because he has not space to qua. 
and elaborate his statements; at other times, 
perhaps, as he says, because of his special 
terpretation of facts. Had he been less con- 
fident of himself he would have seemed less 
boldly to challenge question. 
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(From Our Own Correspondent) 


REVIVAL OF LACE INDUSTRY-—POPULARITY OF 
LACE AS GARNITURE-—SOME RARE GOWNS OF 
LACE—-PIERROT RUFF-~SCARF VERY PO- 
PULAR-——LIMP TULLE--AN AMERI- 


CAN BRIDE IN THE ARTIST 


COLONY 


mondaines have united to revive the 

making and the wearing of the national 
laces, which are among the glories of France's 
artistic past. French ladies have formed 
guilds and committees for the protection and 
the encouragement of lace-makers, patronized 
classes, and organized competitions and ex- 
hibitions, and no chatelaine now considers her 
duty done, if she has neglected the native lace- 
workers of her district. Above all, they are 
wearing laces in the richest profusion, both 
ancient and modern, and even summer gowns 
of linen or cotton are not thought beneath 
being artistically adorned with real Valencien- 
nes, Cluny, Alengon. The Féte des Dentelles 
in the gardens of the Tuileries the other day, 
was a sumptuous affair, at which millions of 
francs of lace was represented, much of it, 
naturally, in the show cases that enclosed a 
gown in Point de France once worn by the 
grande mademoiselle, the wonderful yellow 
bridal laces in point d’Alengon of the Duchesse 
de Brissac, besides Point d’Argentan, gold 
laces and Point de Colbert, loaned by various 
mondaines; but not a dame patroness present, 
and few of the assistants, who did not wear 
themselves real laces of great value and most 
exquisite beauty. The effect under the bril- 
liant sunlight of a most perfect.June day, was 
little short of fairy-like—for this wonderful 
cobweb material has the astonishing property 
of looking even in greatest richness and beauty, 
simple and refined, its sumptuousness being 
that of some rare white flower that blooms 
commonly, simply because Nature wills it, in 
the most humble and hidden places. I have 
never seen a gathering of elegantly-dressed 
women by daylight who seemed so far from 
being gaudy. Crude colors, stiff materials, 
fussy details, glittering baubles were entirely 
absent—nothing but soft mellow whiteness and 
quiet, elegant design. 

The Comtesse de Greufflhe wore a flounced 
robe of superb old black Chantilly, over a 
mousseline foundation which shaded from 
pure white at the waist to gray and dense black 
at the foot, the density rendered brilliant by a 
heavy embroidery of jet, her huge high-crowned 
Gainsborough having an immensely thick, 
black aigrette. The La Marquise de Gouay 
d’Arsy wore a fine white linen gown, encrusted 
with marvelous yellow old filet and heavy 
Bruges. Her large, high hat was made of 
plaited creamy white illusion, like a huge 
double ruff, a scarf of red liberty ribbon tied 
about it, and red poppies under the brim. 
\ gown of a mixture of Irish lace and Valen- 
ciennes lace was mounted over a foundation 
of mousseline that was white about the hips, 
but which had a layer of black mousseline over 
the white lower down, giving a gray tone to the 
lace, while the robe was footed below the lace 
with a flounce of black mousseline. The same 
smoke-like lovely gradation gave character 
to the bodice, and also a pretty touch were 
large butterfly buttons of Irish lace which, 
graded in size, extended from the throat to 
the hem of the skirt. Another rare gown in 

hite Chantilly lace was trimmed with simply 
huge white Irish lace flowers, fuchias in bold 
relief and partly detached, while its wearer 
carried a scarf with capuchon in changeable 
mauve taffeta edged with a ruche and having 
great hanging Irish lace fuchias on the ends. 
Her mauve hat was entirely new—a shape that 
h 


I has been several years since Parisienne 


is just appeared. It has a rather high and 

und crown, and a narrow brim that is slightly 
wider at the back and upward turning and 
was in chip, or in crin, banded with velvet 
nbbon and having a tremendously thick up- 
standing aigrette in mauve at the back. The 
microscopic, tip-tilted hats of the spring have 
entirely disappeared. Crowns are high, and 
often brims are generous and graceful in line 


and proportion. The classic styles have thus 
regained favor, Gainsboroughs and Rem- 
brandts, the Equestrienne, and even the fiat, 
simple Eugenie hats have suddenly become 
very much liked by well-dressed women. The 
sailor is rather high-crowned and narrow- 
brimmed, and is trimmed with a ruche of velvet 
ribbon, whose ends hang down the back, its 
bandeau behind trimmed with two or three 
roses or with a tulle ruche. 

Almost all fashionable throats are shrouded 
lightly in huge Pierrot ruffs of plain illusion, 
absolutely untrimmed. They have long velvet 
ribbon ends only, and are worn in every imag- 
inable shade from white, through the pale tones 
of blue, and mauve, and rose, and down to 
burnt amber, amethyst, brown and ruby. 
The hat is invariably of the same color. In the 
evening these ruches give place to the tulle 
scarf which, rather than being on the wane, 
is more worn than ever, and is wider and 
longer than when first introduceu. These, 
too, are absolutely plain save for a hem, and 
chiffon or mousseline is often chosen instead of 
tulle. And, by the way, if tulle be the mate- 
rial, it must be soft and limp, to enshroud the 
shoulders like a spider web it must have 
become limp either from a good wringing in 
the boudoir before appearing or by frequent 
wearings at home before coming out into 
the world. Even brides must veil them- 
selves softly, as though the tulle was slightly 
dampened with dew so that it clings like 
an early morning haze to the shoulders and 
arms. 

A bride on whom this clinging, willowy effect 
was most successfully attained, who had every- 
thing virginal but nothing bride-like in her 
little banale attire, was Mary Shepherd Greene, 
who was married here in Saint Luke’s Chapel, 
to Ernest L. Blumenschein, the illustrator. 
A girl who, the only American woman artist 
to attain this position, has become a Second 
Medallist at the Paris Salon, and who has every 
right to be sensibly plain and comfortably badly 
dressed, was in fact, an adorable, pretty and 
faultlessly elegant bride. Her soft white chiffon 
gown in a thousand shirrings was circled 
several times with Brussels lace, and her limp 
tulle veil, thrown back from the classic pro- 
file; was bound about her shapely head with a 
wreath of maidenhair fern. Her maid of honor’s 
gown, Miss Susan Watkins, she, too, a Salon 
Medallist, was in white chiffon ruffles fringed 
with pink button roses, and the bride’s mother, 
Mrs. Rufus Greene, of Brooklyn, wore a flounced 
robe of black Marquise lace over white chiffon, 
having a jet ceinture which sent a long spray 
of jet pendants, flowers, and leaves, down the 
back of the train, a fichu of point lace and shaded 
gray plumes completing the costume. 

The trousseau boasted several charming 
novelties, a dotted white muslin loaded with 
Valenciennes, which had the fashionable tunic 
overskirt open up the front and ruffled all about. 
Her raspberry-colored eolienne was shirred and 
ruched, and had tiny frills of red mousseline 
circling about rosettes, whose centres were 
lightly embroidered in pale gold bullion threads, 
lightly gold-embroidered raspberry mousseline 
forming the guimpe inside a rich collar of Pcint 
de Venise. The gown for the civil marriage 
was a brown and white checked voile de soie 
trimmed with quillings of brown taffeta and 
having a very quaint waistcoat of old soft 
white linen embroidered in pale colors. Among 
the several summer negligées there was one 
very dainty consisting of a skirt in red-flowered 
white muslin with lace-edged frills and a blousing 
sacque of unlined white Valenciennes laize with 
a red ribbon threaded through a lace beading 
below the fichu that knotted about the throat, 
red satin mules finishing the pretty breakfast 
gown. Like all fashionable wardrobes, this 
negligée and several of the summer gowns 
were entirely transparent. Altogether enchant- 
ing is the new corset cover that is being worn 
under these cobweb gowns. It is a cuirasse of 
piece lace stretching smoothly about the bust 
and down to the waistline, and fastening up 
the middle of the back with tiny lace buttons, 
ribbon straps holding it across the shoulders. 

Sometimes it is of very handsome baby Irish 
lace, sometimes of beautiful mellow old em- 
broidered batiste. One more lingerie gown 
occurs to me, and it is most deserving of repeti- 
tion. It is in sheer Appenzell embroidery, 
with the tiniest of real Valenciennes frillings 
circling about oval medallions in pink and 
white old toile de Jouy, these medallions re- 





presenting cupids in a ribbon frame. These 
are set all about the skirt, and on the bodice 
there are rambling encrustations of pink and 
white rose garlands, also cut from the same 
old morcéau of toile. The hat which accom- 
panies this robe is an antique old lace Italian 
straw that Marie Antoinette might have worn, 
and which is quite fit for a museum piece. 
Beautifully renovated and repaired in a famous 
Parisienne atelier, it is worn in its simple lines 
with only a black velvet ribbon and a wreath 
of pink roses, which catches up the brim at 
one side of the front, showing a facing of fine 
white chip. Toile de Jouy is all the rage, and 
old scraps bring famous prices at the old cu- 
riosity shops here. The medallions repre- 
senting cupids or bouquets of flowers, cut out 
and edged about with a scrap of old lace, make 
most attractive doilies for toilet or tea table. 
Aube de Siécle. 
Paris, July, 1905. 


A NEW SUN FLOWER 


(HELIANTHUS, SOLEIL D‘oR) 


Ew persons ever supposed that the 
hybridizers would make anything 
worth while out of the much-despised 

sunflower, but that they have can best be demon- 
strated by an inspection of this new helianthus. 
They have also dwarfed the plant until it 
rarely comes to a hight greater than four feet 
in any of the new hybrids, and many are from 
two to three feet. I venture to predict that 
it will yet be a bedding plant the size of a 
geranium. The Soleil d’Or rivals in form the 
most beautifully quilled dahlia, being very 
durable, and of the most brilliant yellow pos- 
sible, making very fine cut flowers. When we 
get a fragrant sunflower, and there is a break 
in the colors, it will forge to the front as did 
the chrysanthemum under similar circum- 
stances. A hedge of the hardy sunflowers, 
set two feet apart in the row is a sight worth 
going farto see. Try one. They grow in any 
kind of soil. 
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The Latest French Hygienic Model 
[ade only by 


MME. GARDNER 
Corsets [lade to Order 
50 WEST 2list ST., NEW YORK 


( Telephone 1718 Gramercy) 

All the Newest Models. Corsets for reducing 
Corpulency and Lengthening the Waist 
PERFECT FI? GUARANTEED 
Our corsets are universally admitted to be of 
superior Style, Finish and Workmanship 
Shirt waists in hand-embroidered Linens and Batistes 
in exclusive designs, 


The Gardner Bust Support 
The Best of All. Price $5.00 
The Gardner Hip Confiner 
Is the lightest and most comfortable, reduces the 


hips from four to ten inches. Price, $3.50. 
Ordered together $8.00 





IMPORTANT 
COMMUNICATION 


Maison Nouvelle 
take pleasure in announcing to the 
readers of *‘ Vogue’ that their buy- 
ers sail for Europe July 26th, S.S 
Baltic, in quest of 


Novelties in Millinery, 
Furs, French Novelty 
Jewelry, Hand Embroi- 
dered Blouses, Leather 
Goods, Coque and Mar- 


about Neckwear, etc. 


After visiting London and Berlin, 
they will attend the Grand Prix at 
Trouville (France), that being the 
end of the London and Paris seasons. 
The latest and most ‘‘ultra’’ effects 
are shown, which correctly represent 
the styles for the Fa//. August 15th 
they will attend the openings of the 
most famous Paris Model Establish- 
ments (Paquin, Doucet, Georgette, 
Reboux, Virot, and others). 
MAISON NOUVELLE has the 
reputation of being the most up-to- 
date establishment in the West, and 
has the patronage of the ‘¢ discrimin- 
ating buyer’’ who wants the latest 
novelty. Early in September Maison 
Nouvelle will display latest novelties 
in all departments, and you are re- 
quested to call and see them. 


Maison Nouvelle 


“THE PARIS SHOP” 
48 and 50 East Madison St., Chicago 


(2 West Stores New Heyworth Building) 


No Branch Stores or Agencies 
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No unpacking 
when you arrive; 
no packing up 
when you leave. 


Your clothes 
hang up just as 


* } they do in your 
| wardrobe at 
A home; your linen 
lies neatly in 
drawers; your 
hats go in the hat 
compartment. 
No matter how 
many or how few 
pocmogts you 

ave, adjustable 
slides keep them 
free of wrinkles, 


The ABC Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and 
women. Every article in it is instantly ac- 
cessible. No trays to lift—drawers for every- 
thing—lasts a lifetime. Price $35 and Upwards. 
Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,” sent on request. 


Abel @ Bach Company, 


Largest Makers of Trunks 

and Bags in the World 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8, A. [ 
Insist on having this mark on any / 
Trunk, Suit Case or Bag you buy. 
It is your guarantee of quality, 
style and durability. 








Hair Goods 


Choice Imported Ornaments 


J. ANDRE 


LADIES’ HAIRDRESSER 
13 W. 29th St.,N. Y. City 
Svecialist hair coloring, Marcel 
waving, shampooing, manicuring, 
electric facial massage. 
Write for Price List 


HAIR GOODS 


Perfect Fitting WIGS 

For Ladies & Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, 

Wavy Switches, $3.00 

up. Complexion Beautifiers 

Illus. Catalog Free. 
E .BURNHASI\, Dept. P. 
70 State St., Chicago 
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POLO 


Lthough of little general interest, the 
A subject of polo dress will appeal to 
a sufficient number of men to warrant 

giving it some space under this title. 

While slight ‘variations in detail of finish 
may exist, the regulation shirt for polo is shown 
by the illustration in this issue, which was 
taken from a model turned out by a maker 
of large experience in this branch of work, 
and intended for special club membership, 
not for general sale. The half dark blue and 
half white silk combination is a club uniform, 
and generally speaking, any such combinations 
as body of white and 
sleeves of dark blue, 
body of white with 
diagonal band _ of 
black, or other special 
arrangements of col- 
are matters of 
not 
style 
In- 
any 


TOGS SHIRTS, BREECHES, BOOTS, ETC. 


ors, 
club 
of individual 
of preference. 
dependent of 


selections, 


team colors or regu- 
lations, plain white 
or dark blue is, per- 
haps, the best shade, 
but one may have 
gray, khaki color, 
tan, or other 
color that taste sug- 
gests and good style 
does not prohibit. 
Some of the shirts are made 
openings and only two buttons in front, but 
the more usual, now, is that cut as shown by 
the drawing, which does not differ from the 
ordinary negligée shirt opening—and excepting 
and possibly the greater 


any 


with shorter 


the collar and sleeves 
fullness of material 
tinguish the polo shirt from that of the shirt for 
golf or tennis. It is true the material for polo 


is usually silk or some silk mixture fabric, but 


there is nothing to dis- 


linen, madras, cheviot or flannel is sometimes 
used and one sometimes sees the handkerchief 
stock instead of the low collar. On the regu- 
lation polo shirt, however, the collar should be 
of the same material and the points buttoned 
down with two small buttons on either side. 
The sleeves should be made to extend only to 
a little above the elbows in order that there may 
be all possible freedom of movement for the 
arms. Sometimes the mallet arm sleeve, only, 
is made short, but the former is the better 
style. 


POLO BREECHES 


differ from ordinary riding breeches only in 
that they are usually made of white buckskin, 
and laced at the knees, instead of buttoned. 
This lacing is generally made to continue all 
the way to the bottom, instead of merely to the 
top of the extensions, the advantage claimed 
for such an arrangement being that it avoids 
all possibility of the discomfort 
result from the pressing of buttons against the 
boots er leggins, but this is a detail of style 
which may be left to individual opinion. In- 
deed, buttoned breeches are often worn, and 
although cloth is not correct on the polo field, 
breeches of khaki, or other material 
buckskin, are frequently 


which may 


riding 
than white seen. 
The cut is full over the thighs—though less so 
than that of ordinary riding breeches—very 
tight at the knees, and there is an extra flap 
covers the fly opening in front. The 


tyle suggests that of the jockey more than that 


which 


of the park riding suit, and the whole effect of 
much like that used for racing, 
even to the cap, which is akin to the jockey 


the polo suit 3 
cap in shape; though higher in the crown and 


made with less visor. 


TWO STYLES OF POLO HATS 


the accompanying drawings, 
one the regulation cap, the other, what is called 


are shown by 


a polo helmet, but while so shown at the shops, 
as a matter of fact, is a cap precisely like that 
worn by English cap, or more 


It must be re- 


jockeys, an 
usually no cap at all is worn, 
membered that although costumes of sport are 
usually well defined in 
they are usually not so much governed by rules 


pretty certain Ways, 





POLO CAP 


of fashion as by considerations of practical utility 
or suitability or by customs of localities and, 
in many instances, club regulations. At best 
one can do no more than give what may be 
called standard styles, and not attempt to draw 
the lines of correct fashion too closely. 


BOOTS AND GAITERS 


And this applies, especially, perhaps, to leg 
coverings for polo, for while it may be said that 
tan leather boots and polo gaiters are most 
correct, black boots and other styles of leggins 
are not absolutely wrong; at least one frequently 
sees them worn. The style known as the polo 
gaiter is shown by the illustration in this issue, 
and the drawing renders all verbal description 
unnecessary. The Newmarket gaiter, or the 
Century, will answer the purpose nearly as well, 
but puttees, such as are sometimes used for 
riding, are not to be 
advised. 

There are a great 
many different styles 
of stocks for riding, 
hunting and general 
outing wear to be had 
at the good shops, but 
for polo the handker- 
chief stock of silk, to 
be tied in bow or 
cross knot is the only 
one advisable, and 
even this is less good 
than the plain turned- 
down collar made on 
the shirt. One may 
also find gloves de- 
signed especially for 
polo—without fingers 
and with short gaunt- 
let to protect the wrist from the cutting of 
the mallet strap—but with the exception of polo 
spurs, which require no particular comment 
here, there are no other articles of attire 
primarily adapted to the game—no coat or 
waistcoat of any distinctive model or design. 
There is, however, a bit of general advice 
worth heeding, and it is to patronize a tailor or 
haberdasher of experience in the making of 





POLO 


GAITER 


sporting clothes, when getting things for polo. 
He will know the small points of cut, finish and 
material better than you do, unless you are an 
old hand at the game, and upon these depend 
the smartness and correctness of the attire. 


How. 








Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and 
date. 
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MUCH INTERESTED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL INDUSTRIALISM——THINKS OF 


SETTING UP A SCHOOL HIMSELF 


Uring the time I was abroad, some 
comment was created by the appear- 
ance of a letter written by a young 

matron, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, to the school 





POLO HELMET 


trustees in her district, when they had asked 
that she act as one of their number. There 
was so much that was sensible and practical 
in this epistle, and so much that has met my 
own particular views in my own case in my 
district, that I cannot let it pass without com- 
ment. 

Mrs. Mackay wants an industrial school. 
She wants the children who attend a public 
place of education, instructed in those things 
which will be useful to them in after life, and 
will help them to make a career for themselves. 
She suggests a larger tax, and as one of the chief 
tax payers in her county, 
cheerfully volunteers to do 
her part. There is so much 
in this view of education, 
particularly of the masses. 
The children who would go 
to the public school in the 
Roslyn district of Long Is- 
land, would necessarily be 
the offspring of the farmers, 
small shop keepers and 
others of that class. Every- 
one wishes to rise in the 
world, and it is so much 
better to give practical educa- 
tion to this very class, than 
to burden them with useless 
accomplishments. Do you 
not remember a very inter- 
esting story by Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger on this 
very subject? I have always 
thought that it was in a way 
a personal experience. 

Here is a woman, the 
wife of a gardener, dissatisfied 
with her position in life, ed- 
ucated with cheap, flimsy ac- 
complishments and trying to 
be a grande dame. At last 
in utter despair, she sets fire 
to the manor house, in the 
lodge of which she and her husband reside. I do 
not remember the denouement of the story, but 
the great art was in the character drawing. 
I am very anxious to serve as a school trustee 
in my district, and should I be elected or selected 
—it means almost the same thing—I should 
at once put into practice the suggestions made 
by Mrs. Mackay, even if I could not have the 
tax raised, I would do so willingly out of my 
own pocket. I might then establish instruc- 
tions or a class for domestic servants. It is 
needed and once it is shown that it is not 
degrading to enter into service, I think that 
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there will be a decided rush of pupils to ayajj 
themselves of this course of instruction. For 
instance, the boys who are studying to bp 
coachmen would be given lessons in all that 
pertains to horses. They would become 
complete farriers, and they would also take a 
course of veterinary surgery. They would 
be taught to drive and to ride, and above al] 
they would be made familiar with the habits 
and requirements of the animals to whose care 
a part of their life would be devoted. The 
result would be that there would not exist 
so much cruelty to dumb creatures. This 
is more the result of ignorance than of dis. 
position. A man so taught would be quite 
able to rise in the world. He would have a 
calling. Another would be made to study 
machinery, and simple engineering, with a 
view of becoming a chauffeur; and another 
navigation, for the use of those who need skip. 
pers and other men for yachts. Few men in 
this country know how to take care properly of 
silver, to set a table, to cool wines, to arrange 
a menu, to market, and do many other duties 
which make such a person invaluable in a house- 
hold. It is an easy step from such a position 
to one of absolute independence. You can 
run the gamut of trades and find that each one 
learned is a source of capital, and as long as 
the man is not disabled he has this with him, 
And what a boon dressmaking, hat making, 
sewing and even type-writing and stenography 
would be to women. There are many occu- 
pations open for them and a school of cookery 
for both sexes, should also be one of the branches 
of this curriculum. The more I think of a 
practical industrial school, the more enthusiastic 
I become. A first-class cook makes a very 
handsome living, and a chef soon becomes in- 
dependent. From the house there is gradua- 
tion to the hotel, and several of the best known 
caterers and restaurateurs and hotel men in 
New York originally began life as scullions 
and second or third men. The career of a 
Nalet opens great possibilities. Many of the 
English men I know to-day try to obtain the 
combination of a valet and secretary. The 
trouble has been with our public style of educa- 
tion, that there is a smattering of studies and 
tawdry accomplishments, but no solid basis. 
I have discussed the question with Mrs. 
Tremaine, and I think that she is greatly in 
favor of my endowing such an establishment. 
If it is conducted after my own plans, we shall 
have more women and men capable of earning 
their living and rising in the world in one or 


POLO SHIRT 


two classes, than we nave to-day in an entire 
public school district. The trades and pro- 
fessions as taught in many of our institutions 
and schools, are not thorough in their course 
of instruction. The majority of young men 
for instance, who graduate, devote themselves 
to oratory, and the debating class is possibly 
the most popular. This is because it is thought 
that public speaking will open the door to 
politics, and the life of a politician is an easy 
one, and only the most superficial kind of in- 
struction and attainments are required. You 
seldom hear of young men being fitted for 
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proofreaders, or printers, and yet there is a 
constant demand for such craftsmen. 

When I shall establish an industrial school, 
I want to have it managed on purely business 
lines, and in the most practical manner. The 
present system is too much in the light of a 
charity. I am very much opposed to pauper- 
izing those whose means are not equal to obtain- 
ing that which is necessary for an education 
or future support. The young American 
should be independent and proud. He should 
divest himself of the current idea—which is 
entirely foreign and which has been imported 
into this country of late years—that the world 
owes him a living, and that the accumulated 
wealth of other people should be his by right. 
There is no such thing in America as wealth 
inherited from plunder or robbery, or the force 
of the strong wresting from the weak. The 
founder of every fortune came to this country 
or began here as a poor boy, and worked his 
way up. Some of us criticize the means by 
which some fortunes have been obtained, but 
when one analyzes the spirit which seems to 
animate a large portion of the community, the 
percentage of honesty is very small indeed. 
It is almost taught as a principle that one should 
get all that is possible out of those who have 
money. There is no scruple for overcharging, 
and only recently the young son of one of the 
great millionaire families who wanted to pur- 
chase an estate in the vicinity of New York, 
was obliged to resort to subterfuge and have 
the farms bought piecemeal by agents in such 
a manner as to hide the identity of the real 
purchaser. If it had been known that he 
wanted to purchase, each person would have 
put quadruple the value on his land. But all 
this is considered to be perfectly equitable and 
simply the expression of sharp bargaining. 
And yet there is a hue and cry about tainted 


money and Wall Street. I am very much 


amused at some of these tirades, but it becomes 
personal when it strikes me, I presume that I 
am one of the victims to be bled. 


I know of another instance where because 
one of the victims has gained a newspaper 
reputation, for being uncertain in temper and 
repudiating agreements, every possible im- 
position is practised. Shopkeepers do not 
scruple for a moment to ask double the value of 
goods delivered and to go back on all contracts 
and agreements. Some times a fight is put up, 
and then the dealer says suavely: ““Very well, 
There will be a suit. It will get into the news- 
papers, and you do not want the notoriety, 
nor do you wish to be dragged to court. You 
had better settle.” And the victim has to 
suffer again, because it is most unpleasant, 
and you would rather do anything than be 
brought into court, and snapshotted by news- 
paper photographers and misrepresented, and 
made the subject of paragraph after paragraph. 
It is a species of blackmail, really, and yet were 
you to assert this, you would raise a terrible 
hue and ery. It would be very much better 
for a woman to get into some very scandalous 
crape, spend a little time in prison, weep a bit, 
walk over the Bridge of Sighs, have daily inter- 


views and a trial, and a great mob of people 
hurrahing outside, be liberated and go on the 
vaudeville stage. 

But after all, we millionaires—I speak for 
the class—although frequently victimized, do 


a great deal of good. It is true that some of our 
benefactions may not be planned as wisely as 
others, but why should we do anything at all ? 
Why ask us to stand and deliver? The greatest 

lf-supporting charity in London, the model 
t ient, was the plan of an American. It is 
true in Europe the government provides for 
the museums, the picture galleries, the libraries, 

{ in many places, the music and also for the 
education of those who have talent. But a 
great deal of all this has a string attached to 
it. Here in a comparatively new country, we 
have now libraries and museums, universities 
and colleges, and practical semi-charities of 
all kinds, each one of which has been founded 
and supported by the munificence of a private 
individual. It is true that each man is striving 
to perpetuate his memory in a monument which 
shall be more lasting than marble or bronze. 
It may be a bit of vanity which shows that there 
is alloy in the metal, but for all that, there is 
no country in the world where the poor have so 
much done for them, and a great deal of it 
so arranged that their own pride will not be 
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hurt and that they can receive the bounty, and 





keep their self-respect. I am not at all a be- 


liever in the tainted money theory. Those 
who cry out aboutit, are possibly those who are 
not going to profit by it. Speculation of all 
kinds has been the means of making all the 
fortunes which exist to-day in this country. 
It may not be in one commodity or in another, 
but possibly it may be in as innocent a proposi- 
tion as real estate, in which all the churches are 
interested or in some other equally innocuous 
proposition. It is easy to raise a hue and cry 
about the monopoly of certain commodities. 
The rise in price of those products which are 
purchased in humble homes naturally appeal to 
the ignorant, who are directly influenced, as 
hardships, but in principle, it is just the same 
as any other kind of speculation, of crowding 
to the wall the weak, of the survival of the fittest. 

The model industrial school, to be self- 
supporting is one of my latest fads. It is a 
splendid investment for the surplus money of a 
millionaire. It will give him fame and honor, 
and it will produce a generation of practical 
men and women who will go forth into the world 
quite able to provide for themselves. But it 
should be constantly up-to-date. It should 
embrace every possible calling, and every new 
means of making a livelihood should as soon 
as introduced in this country or arise from cir- 
cumstances, have its representation. In 
New York, the Cooper Union, through the 
munificence of the late Peter Cooper, and the 
Hewitt and Cooper families, has a school for 
all the arts, designing and decorating, and many 
handicrafts associated with artistic work. 
The School of Applied Design is struggling 
towards a like ideal. Many of the Neighbor- 
hood Settlements and the church parish houses 
are undertaking a like work, and Barnard 
College is also accomplishing a great deal on 
these same lines. But it would be a great deal 
better to have in each large city one great 
industrial school. Mrs. Mackay’s plan of 
increasing taxation is an excellent one, but un- 
fortunately people of very moderate means as 
she says in this busy age are hard to interest 
in the coming generation. She appeals for 
some slight sacrifice in the effort to make her 
small community a healthy useful fraction of 
this vast country. And what is more to the 
point than this: ““The man of great fortune 
practically claims interest upon the general 
intelligence of the community. His wealth 
and comfort depend upon the ability, mental 
and physical, of those who work for him. The 
money the rich man puts in our schools through 
our raised tax rate, is actually a wise financial 
investment.” And Mrs. Mackay plans general 
taxation, as this is putting shoulder to shoulder, 
rich and poor, and avoiding pauperism. But 
if this cannot be accomplished, we shall have 
to endow schools or place them on the basis 
of the Carnegie libraries. Who will take this 
great work in hand? 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagements, Marriages 
Deaths notices for publication in 
Vogue, Thursday, should arrive at 
the Head Office, 364 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by noon Monday of the 


same week. 


and 





SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cuticura 
Ointment, 

The great Skin Cure, preceded by a bath with 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment when followed 
in the severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura 
Pills, points to a speedy cure in the most tor- 
turing and disfiguring of itching, burning and 
scaly humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings and 
inflammations, from infancy to age. A single 

set is often sufficient to cure.—Advt. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
and R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates un- 
der bond. You don’t pay us until you have a position. 
Largest ae of telegraph schools in America. Endorsed 
by all railway officials. Operators always in demand. 
Ladies also admitted. Write for catalogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 








blossoms, 


no matter what the weather may be. 
market. 


of Time.”’ 








FoRWoMENG; 
REFINEMENT 


It’s a sad mistake for the woman who 
takes a proper pride in her complex- 
ion to neglect it in the summer time 
—that is the time 

when the skin needs 

the most care and . 
attention. A healthy ~™ 
: coat of tan is considered 
the ** proper thing °” but if neglected 
the skin becomes freckled and rough 
and its delicate texture sadly impaired— 
it will take a long time in the Fall to 
get it back to its proper condition. 
The woman of refinement should use 


DAGGETT & RAISDELL’S 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


all summer, no matter where she may be. 
will impart to the skin the freshness and fragrance of the summer 
It will keep the skin sweet, clean and healthy. 
known as ‘the kind that keeps,’’ for the reason that it never gets rancid, soft nor 
lumpy in any kind of weather, in any climate. 
This can be said of no other cream on the 
It will not cause or promote the growth of hair. Ask your dealer for it, 
and if he cannot furnish it, write direct to us fora 10c. or 2§¢. tubeor a 3c. or 
50c. jar, postage prepaid, together with a copy of our massage book, ‘‘ The Finger 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, Chemists 


23 West 34th Street, New York City, Opp. The Waldorf-Astoria 
Use Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream Soa 





























Its unique elements 









It is 






It always feels cool and delightful 
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, i . . 9° 
i% \ “Be Brilliant 
F n No woman can be so without 
My the thrill of health. Take 
" NUVIDA for a month this 
i | Summer—it will gently but 
| ies. Mee surely eliminate the accumus 
ea tS lated waste from your sys- 
Ww vit tem, occasioned by excese 
bd sive eating and drinking. It 
| wy 4 means ‘‘ new life’’ to the 
hy bitY society woman. A menth's 


treatment, $10.00; large same 
pledelivered, $1.00. Write us, 

















Wy, || | California Mineral Water Co. 
, ' Eastern Executive Offices 
bane") Crozer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa, 








Mme, Aphe. Picaut 


Ostrich and 
Fancy Feathers, 
Boas, etc. 

REPAIRING, 
CLEANING, 
and DYEING. 
54 West 21st Street, 
New York. 

Our work has given 
satisfaction for over fifty 
years to many of New 
York's representative 
families. And we feel 
that it will also satisfy 
you. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
All hair on face 
permanently re- 4 
moved or money; 
refunded; no 
electricity, 
poison or pain ; 
cure positively 
guaranteed; entered according to Actof Congress, 
Julie Julian, office Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington; 3S years’ experience. Trial treatment at 


















Cincinnati, 0., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, 
Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. ' 
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office. Mme. JULIAN, 123 Fifth Avenue, 
near 20th Street, New York. 





















ANTISEPTIC 
“FOOT; BATH 


A single application affords in- 
stant comfort, while a few regular 
treatments will speedily cure sore, 
tender, tired and aching feet. 

Callous spots, sore bunions and 
all ailments of the feet vanish 
when you use Footcura. The only 
Sanitary treatment for the feet. 
Sent Postpaid, 

Price 25 Cents 
including Footcura Corn Cure 
in each package 
Sold by the leading druggists and 
department stores everywhere 
Boston, Jordan, Marsh Co.; New York, Siegel Cooper 
Co. and John Wanamaker; Brooklyn, Chapman & Co.; 
Philadelphia, John Wanamaker; Washington, S. Kahn 

Sons & Co 


SANDERS CHEMICAL CO.,Minneapolis. Minn. 








D Prof. |. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM \ 
“The one Reliable 
Beautifier”™ ; 
Positively cures Freckles, Sune \} 
Pimples, 
and all imperfections of the f 
kin and prevents wrinkles.) | 
Does not Menacy coven 
ve but SRADICATES s] 
them. Matvina Loriow 
‘and IcutHvos Soar should 
be-used in connection with 


burn, 


Matvina Cream. At all drug: 


gists oF sent on receipt of price. 


express collect 
Send for testimonials. 


Prof. |. Hubert. Toledd, O. 


Soap, 25¢. postpaid. 





AUDUBON SOCIETY 
MILLINERY FEATHERS 


WINGS, QUILLS, BREASTS & POMPONS 
made from feathers that the society approve. For 
$1.00 will mail Pair Wings, one Pompon and two 
Quills, all latest style. Handsome Breast, $1.00. 
Order color wanted. Order early. Surprise your 
friends. Boston Fancy Feather Co., 
75 Essex St., Dept.B., Boston, Mass. 





ai Toques 374 
Clisabeth Ot Fulton St. 


Rhind ead Hats Brooklyn 





SHOPPING » MAIL 


Mrs. GERTRUDE F. HESS, Purchasing Agent 
Hotel St. James, 105 W. 45th St., New York 
Is now taking orders for all the latest novelties in Summer 
gowns, embroideries, batistes. and linens and fine lingerie 
waists and hats. Shopping of all description free of charge. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write for Circular and References 












Trade Mark 
Name on Selvage. 






Is a medium weight Tailor’s Satin 
for lining ladies’ garments. 


J) WARRANTED ALL SILK 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Sold atall dry goodsand lining stores. 
36 inches wide, $1.50 per yard. 










Fl Made by the makers of the celebrated 
j COLLEGE BRAND TAFFETAS, 








Vassar Bryn Mawr 
Wellesley Lasell 
Radcliffe 









Also SHAWMUT SILKS. 


(Ask your Merchant Tailor as to their quality) 






If your retailer does not have 
SUPERBA SATIN, write us. 


CUMNER, JONES & CO. 
90 Chauncy St., BOSTON 










— 






CHICAGO 
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